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Agriculture. 


CULLING THE CROP. 





gurvival of the Fittest in Plant Produc- 
n—Selection for Seed Necessary with 
Plants as well as Animals—How 

to Get Good Seed Corn. 


The 
tio 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

4 mysterious and but dimly under- 
stood, yet withal an economical law 
of Nature, decrees that only the fit- 
test of all animals and plants that are 
gnnually born shall survive and wax 
grong in the struggle of life. Sta- 
tistics Show that more than half of 
mankind even, die before attaining 
the age of 20 years. And how many 
that Nature permits to live, prove dis- 
mal failure in the battle of life, bur- 
dens on the fittest in society! 

In the organic evolution of wild na- 
ture, where the struggle of life is 
ferce and pitiless, the weak, sick, help- 
less, and the unfit in any way, are 
erowded down or perish, because this 
is Nature’s most efficient way of en- 
hancing the physical vigor of the va- 
riety. 

In every variety of each species, of 
cultivated plant, there exists certain 
patutally endowed individuals, which, 
owug to the favors shown them 
through progressive hereditary ten- 
dencies, possess the power of appro- 
priating to their growth uses, maxi- 
mum nutrition. Such favored indi- 
yiduals also seemingly possess the 
power to originate progressive at- 
tributes not possessed by their ances- 
try. Accelerated growth force seems 
to eenter in such individuals, to the 
neglect of the weaker individuals of 
the same variety, because the progres- 
sive individuals have been endowed 
with the power of attracting such 
force. It then, as a natural conse- 
quence, that such endowed individ- 
uals excel the weaklings in the suc- 
cesful use of their advantages, and 
thus in the struggle of life grow bet- 
ter and produce better. Thus all the 
positions in Nature’s economy are fill- 
ed, and the surplus plants either neg- 
lected or entirely destroyed. This is 
styled the “survival of the fittest.” 

The writer is convinced that the 
germ of certain individual kernels of 
grain has been endowed by Nature, 
through the variations of preceding 
generations, with a peculiarly vigor- 
ous, progressive propensity, with the 
ability to produce strong plants which 
absorb maximum nutrition and (if 
not hampered with degenerate pol- 
lenization or association with Na- 
ture’s weaklings), to produce the 
maximum quantity and the highest 
quality. Yet other individual kernels 
from the same ear (clearly Nature’s 
weaklings), through inherited incapa- 
bility, not only make poor growth and 
unsatisfactory yield, but if permitted 
by the farmer to have free polleniza- 
tion with Nature’s endowed stalks, re- 
duce the yield and breeding standard 
of every productively inclined stalk 
in the field. 

When left to their own devices, ani- 
mals and birds kill off their weak and 
diseased individuals. But when man 
is in control of them he does not per- 
mit this, but protects the weak among 
farm animals and poultry, and in hu- 
man society. That is the humanita- 
rian way, but not Nature’s way. 

That there are as many drones and 
weaklings proportionately in a field 
of grain or vegetables as there are in 
hives of bees or communities of men, 
no Nature’s devotee can fail to note. 
And the writer is convinced that the 
curse of barrenness and its attendant 
degeneracy—dry rot, low germinating 
power, smut, blight, and accompaning 
organic languor—do more through 
man’s allowing such weaklings the 
Privilege of pollenization, to reduce 
our average yields of all field crops, 
than poor cultivation, adverse sea- 
sons, and lazy men, combined. 

As our plants grow and crowd each 
other, the naturally weak individuals 
are forced to subordinate positions in 
the economy of Nature, because they 
were born with but little ability to 
withstand the fierce struggle of life. 
The writer believes that it is wise to 
take some lessons from Nature, in 
trying to imitate her in establishing 
the natural law of the “survival of 


Not more than one in ten of the 
vegetable seeds which are annually 
planted ever give mature plants, from 
the fact that the professional market 
gardener undestands the great im- 
portance of purposely planting his 
seeds very thickly, and of subsequent- 
ly thinning out Nature’s weaklings for 
the final good of the strong ones which 
he leaves. 

“Poor Patrick” in his home on the 
Emerald Isle always plants his tur- 
nip seed very much thicker than he 
would have it mature, subsequently 
destroying the weakest plants, and 
leaving a normal stand of only the 
most vigorous and promising plants 
to produce bulbs. 

The breeder of live stock and poul- 
try gradually eliminates the weak and 
inferior by a system of mating and 
selection, in which the culls, or Na- 
ture’s weaklings, are used for food or 
are sold in the produce markets, and 
only the very choicest kept for breed- 
ing stock. 

In the cotton-growing distriets of 
Dixie the farmers learned years ago 
to plant their cotton seed very much 
thicker than it should be allowed to 
mature. Then after the plants attain 
sufficient size to be readily judged, 
they go through the fields and cut out 
the weakest ones, leaving the stronger 
ones properly distributed to make the 
crop. 

The progress of organic evolution 
favors or represses certain individual 
plants, depending on their degree of 
natural endowment. the 
scrubs, or Nature’s are 
merely repressed companions of the 
higher. They are so used by Nature’s 
law of retardation, and if the best 
yield be secured, these weaklings 
should not be accorded the privilege 
of pollenization association with the 
endowed individuals, for the reason 
that they thereby exert a barren or 
otherwise yield-lowering influence, as 
well as lowering the future breeding 
standard of the variety. As the 
greater or less perfect development of 
a stalk of corn, for instance, depends 
on the degree of fitness of at least 100 
of its neighboring stalks in a field, 
how very important it is then that at 
least the weakest of Nature’s weak- 
lings be destroyed before they can ex- 
ert their baleful influence in the pro- 
cess of pollenization. 

Even if the farmer plants seed of 
the very highest germinating power, 
and of highly bred varieties, and which 
generally results in good even stands, 
yet there are many stalks in such 
growth which are Nature’s weaklings, 
or thoroughbred serubs, which not on- 
ly produce inferior yields themselves, 
but through their pollenizing  in- 
fluence, they decrease the productive- 
ness of even nature’s endowed stalks. 

Every farmer should annually set 
aside at least an acre of his most fer- 
tile land upon which he should plant 
his best seed corn. This acre should 
be planted much thicker than he in- 
tends it to mature. Then when the 
individual stalks have attained a suf- 
ficient size to be readily judged, he 
should destroy the naturally weak 
stalks. And just before the remain- 
ing stalks form their pollen, he should 
go through the patch and destroy all 
barren and diseased stalks, and also 
all stalks which in their more mature 
growth have developed weak traits. 
In the second thinning he can leave 
a normal stand of the endowed ones. 
The writer has noticed that by such 
practice most of the premium yields 
of corn have been produced. And he 
has demonstrated to his own great 
satisfaction the great value of such 
practice with all of his crops. 

J. C. SUFFERN. 


Therefore 
weaklings, 


Piatt Co., Tl. 





According to the best estimates ob- 
tainable, Mecklenburg County last 
year produced 23,000 bales of cotton, 
and it was considered a short year. 
All the farmers who have been inter- 
viewed this year agree in the opinion 
that the outlook at present is for a 
big crop of cotton. As a_ general 
thing the stand is fine all over the 
county, with the exception of a few 
spotty farms. The growing cotton 
looks promising and the prediction is 
made that Mecklenburg’s crop the 
coming season will not be less than 


HAREY FARMER’S TALKS. 
LAXXIV. 

Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

We recently visited a large farm 
which had 182 acres in growing crops, 
consisting of corn, cotton, tobacco, 
sugar cane, oats, sweet potatoes and 
peanuts. There were only five mules 
and horses to cultivate the whole 
farm. The crops looked fairly well, 
considering the dry weather; we think 
they are better than if the weather 
had been wet. _General Green would 
have soon ruined this small army of 
plows. 


EXTENSIVE VS INTENSIVE FARMING. 


Now, this farmer is a_ hustling 
young man that works his men and 


We told 
him to change his system of farming 
by sowing one-third of his land to 


teams for all they are worth. 


oats instead of one twenty-fifth as now 
practiced. He said that he would have 
to change and that one horse to every 
One of 
his neighbors uses all of his manure 
on oats followed by 


twenty acres was about right. 


cow peas and 
makes three times as much per acre as 
he does, and the crops getting larger 
every year. He admitted that he could 
make more clear small 


money on a 


place well worked than large 
place half worked, and thinks now 
that he will change. 


A TELLING ILLUSTRATION. 


on a 


Brother farmer, suppose a merchant 
should build four or five large store 
houses in a small neighborhood and 
only fill the shelves about one-fourth 
to one-half full and just put clerks 
enough to attend to it just average 
days, not preparing for the rush on 
public days like Saturdays and holi- 
days; would you regard him a wise 
merehant? Well, there is just as much 
business in a farmer planting two or 
three times as much as he could culti- 
vate well as there would be in a mer- 
chant following the course just men- 
tioned. But this system is changing 
rapidly and before many years North 
Carolina farmers will be “up-to-date” 
and the most successful in the whole 
country. 

MAKING MONEY ON TURNIPS 


It is a little late, but “better late 
than never;” I want to eall the atten- 
tion of farmers to the turnip crop. 
Here is what an experienced commis- 
sion merchant said to me a few days 
ago aout rutabagas: “I have sold 
a great many turnips in this (Wil- 
mington, N. C.). The native turnips 
sell very well till Christmas, then the 
Northern turnip takes the lead and it 
is almost impossible to sell any other 
kinds. The Northern turnips 
good till June. The worst objection to 
them is their large size. They cost 
about $1.50 per 100 pounds. I have 
tried some from the mountains or 
from Mount Airy, 
and the tops were too long and were 
tough. I mean the necks or the part 
just above the ground. I cannot tell 
what the trouble is about growing the 
native turnip but they are inferior to 
the Northern turnip.” 


are 


some that came 


LET'S‘ RAISE THE TURNIPS NEEDED BY 
OUR OWN MARKETS 


Here is a chance for some enter- 
prising young farmer to make money. 
There are hundreds of bags of turnips 
sold every year and at one and a half 
cent per pound (which is 90 cents a 
bushel less the freight) it does look 
like an opening to be desired. Go to 
work and experiment a little and see 
what you can do. For turnips to do 
best, the soil should be a deep sandy 
loam with the clay two to four feet 
below the surface. New land is best 
or land full of vegetable matter. 
Potash is one of the requirements of 
the turnip, and if the soil does not 
contain it in large quantities it 
should be supplied. We mentioned 
in a former article our experiment 
with kainit which more than doubled 
our crop. Turnips should not be plant- 
ed early, but late in August is about 
right for this section. Just as soon 
as the second leaves appear thin out 
and stir the soil. The crust should be 
broken after every rain and a little 
earth drawn up around the plant. In 
order to make them good it is neces- 
sary to work them until the roots are 








the fittest” on the farm. 


25,000 bales.—Charlotte Observer. 


get stunted they will never be good. 
A eontinuous, vigorous growth is what 
they need to make them perfect. Just 
before hard freezing weather sets in, 
take them up and put in small piles 
and throw a little straw and earth 
over them so that they will not freeze 
and they will be all right. 


A WORD TO JACK SOHNSON. 


No, Jack, we do not get mad, but 
we have done just what we write for: 
we have made a successful farmer 
give some of his experience which 
will be helpful to others. We agree 
with the editor that there was some- 
thing between the lines that portrayed 
As to 
the meat that the oats make, we men- 
tioned the smallest number of 
pounds that might be expected. You 
know that some years it does not re- 
quire as much feed to make the same 
number of pounds per pig as it does 
when the weather is favorable. We 
are proud to know that we were cham- 
pion enough to knock out two good 
ideas out of you, and we have a mind 
to hit you another telling blow to see 
if we can’t get something still bet- 
ter. HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 


Jack Johnson’s true character. 


very 





GOOD CROPS IN THE GREAT NORTH- 
WEST. 





The latest number of the Chicago 
the following 
edttorial regarding the bright outlook 
for Western farmers: 

Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota are now in the midst of 
harvest, and reports from the three 
States indicate that total yields of 
wheat, oats, barley and flax will be 
very large, a fact not so much due to 
the size of the yield per acre as to the 
large area devoted to those cereals. 
The estimated wheat yield for the 
three States is 178,000,000 ushels, di- 
vided between them as follows: Min- 
nesota, 85,000,000; North Dakota, 55,- 


Rural-Voice contains 


000,000; South Dakota, 38,000,000. 
The estimate for oats is 100,000,000 


bushels, allowing to Minnesota  60,- 
000,000 bushels and 20,000,000 each to 
the two Dakotas. A yield of 44,000,000 
bushels of flax confidently is predicted, 
of which 10,000,000 is credited to Min- 
nesota, 25,000,000 to North Dakota 
and to South Dakota 9,000,000 bush- 
els. If South Dakota runs compara- 
tively low in wheat and flax that State 
makes it up in her great corn crop. 
Of a total estimated yield of 67,000,- 
000 bushels for the three States, South 
Dakota is credited with 40,000,000, 
Minnesota with 25,000,000 and North 
Dakota 2,000,000. The barley yield 
for the three States is estimated at 
10,000,000 bushels, and the aggregate 
value of all five of the crops named is 
placed approximately at $192,000,000, 
to which are to be added hay and veg- 
etables, fruit, dairy and live stock 
products sufficient to make the grand 
total output of the farms of these 
Northwestern States reach the enor- 
mous value of $300,000,000. 

Now the talk is of a bumper crop 
of corn, and not merely a bumper 
crop, but the bumper crop, the esti- 
mates going as high as 2,600,000,000 
bushels, or 315,000,000 bushels above 
the great crop of 1896. We think it 
is rather early to get our hopes so 
high, though it is encouraging to look 
into a future so promising, and we 
may be sure that, no unforeseen ca- 
lamity occurring, the crop will be a 
large one and will do much to restore 
more normal conditions. The cold 
spring, dry in some sections and wet 
in others, has given way to a summer 
of moderate temperatures, under 
which the corn appears to be making 
a strong growth. How large an in- 
fluence the long-continued rainy sea- 
son may have had upon the corn which 
survived it and now appears to be do- 
ing well only the harvest can positive- 
ly determine, either as to quantity or 
quality. But with the magnificent 
yields of wheat and other small grains 
in the Northwest now practically as- 
sured the splendid outlook for corn 
must give hope and courage to the 
farmer, while it promises to all lines 
of legitimate business continued ac- 
tivity and a large degree of prosper- 
ity. 





as large as a tea cup. If you let them 


CALL FOR MEETING OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 





Township Meetings to be Held August 23d, 
County Meetings August 30th, State 
Meeting at Raleigh September 3d.} 


To the Farmers of North Carolina: 
At the January meeting of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ State Asso- 
ciation, a resolution was adopted that 
the annual meeting of the Association 
be held the third Tuesday in August. 
Commissioner S. L. Patterson, who is 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Association, informs us that 
he will be away, engaged in Institute 
work at that time, and the following 
week will be in attendance at the meet- 
ing of the Cotton States Association 
of Commissioners of Agriculture, in 
Nashville, Tenn. Therefore, it is 
thought best to hold the annual meet- 
ing of the State Farmers Association 
on Wednesday. September 3, in the 
Auditorium of the Agricultural Build- 
ing in the City of Raleigh, beginning 
at 11 o’clock a. m. It is to be hoped 
that every county in the State will be 
represented at that meeting. We 
hope to secure reduced rates over the 
different railways for the occasion. 
When this Association first met in 
September, 1901, to take in consider- 
ation the cotton-seed situation, and 
devise plans by which a better price 
could be obtained for them, and by 
resolution declared that under exist- 
ing conditions eotton-seed should not 
be sold for less than 5 cents per bushel 
for cash, nor exchanged for cotton- 
seed meal for less than 1,333 pounds 
of meal for one ton of seed, it demon- 
strated the power of concert of ac- 
tion; for by that resolution it estab- 
lished a price that resulted in untold 
benefit to the eotton farmers of the 
South. While some derided the action 
of the Convention, and said that it 
was composed of people who did not 
know what they were doing, others had 
confidence in their judgment and 
stood by the action of the Associa- 
tion. The farmers who refused to 
take part in the meetings, and con- 
tinued to sell their cotton-seed as fast 
as ginned, received from 18 to 21 
cents per bushel for them, while those 
who abided by the action of the As- 
sociation, received from 25 cents to 
27 cents per bushel for theirs. This 
very fact should give the farmers of 
the State confidence in the Associa- 
tion, and cause them to take an active 
port in its workings. 

For the purpose of a complete or- 
ganization and thorough representa- 
tion at the State meeting, we suggest 
that township meetings be held 
Saturday, August 23, at the usual 
place for holding township meetings, 
and that county meetings be held Sat- 
urday, August 30, at the court house, 
at 12 o’clock, and then select dele- 
gates to attend the State meeting. 
This Association is of too much im- 
portance to the farmers of the State 
for its meetings to be neglected by 
them. Let them show their interest in 
the work, and their determination to 
sueceed by attending these meetings 
in large numbers. The Secretary will 
gladly furnish constitutions and mem- 
bership rolls to any one desiring them. 
Remember this Association is in the 
interest of all classes of farmers, 
whether cotton, tobaceo, grain or 
truck farmers, therefore all are cor- 
dially invited and urged to attend. 

Respectfully, 
T. B. PARKER, Sec. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 
R. H. SPEIGHT, President. 


on 





Commenting on Editor Green’s ar- 
ticle on the rural telephone, the Char- 
lotte Observer says: 

“This is an excellent showing for 
Union. It will have a fine educational 
effect, too, this bringing of the rural 
districts in touch with the business 
and news centres. It will quicken in 
the farmers and their children a de- 
sire to know what is daily transpiring 
in the world, it will lead them to tak- 
ing daily papers, which the rural free 
delivery will enable them to receive 
in good time, and will remove the iso- 
lation and loneliness of the country— 
about the only drawbacks there are to 
rural life which is otherwise largely 


COMPLETE AND INCOMPLETE FERTIL- 
IZERS. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


A complete fertilizer is one which 
contains the three essential plant faod 
ingredients, nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash. Correspondingly, every 
fertilizer which is lacking in any one 
of these ingredients is of necessity an 
incomplete fertilizer. A complete fer- 
tilizer is made by mixing together cer- 
tain raw materials which contain 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen and potash. 
The most common of the raw mate- 
rials used as sources of plant food are 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
tankage, fish scrap, dried blood and 
cotton-seed meal as sources of nitro- 
gen. The phosphoric acid is obtained 
most from acid phosphate, dissolved 
bone or bone meal. For potash we 
have to look to Germany, from which 
country are exported great quantities 
of potash salts, these salts most com- 
monly appearing on the market in 
the form of muriate of potash, sul- 
phate of potash, sulphate of potash- 
magnesia, and kainit. 

Some farmers buy their fertilizers 
already compounded, while others pur- 
chase the materials separately and 
mix them at home. In either case it 
.is equally essential that the fertilizer 
applied should be properly balanced; 
most of the bad results obtained are 
due either to an inequality in the com- 
position of the fertilizer, or else to 
an injudicious application of the ma- 
nure. No farmer ean tell exactly 
what fertilizer will give the best re- 
sults upon his particular soil unless 
he has made some experiments and 
observations on his own account. It 
is true that experimenting requires 
eare and attention, but nevertheless, 
after the farmer has once ascertained 
what proportion of plant food ingre- 
dients will produce the most profita- 
ble returns, the increased yields will 
more than compensate him for the 
time and trouble involved. 

No special rules can be laid down 
for applying the fertilizers, though it 
is a generally recognized fact that 
manures for fruits and _ vegetables 
should contain a liberal percentage of 
potash. The potash exercises a mark- 
ed influence on both the quantity and 
quality of the produce; this ingre- 
dient, however, should be well backed 
up with phosphoric acid in order_to 
produce the best results. As for the 
nitrogen, much study should be given 
to the amount of this ingredient to be 
used, for, if an excess is applied, it is 
liable to produce a rank growth of 
foliage at the expense of the fruit or 
grain, whichever the case may be. 

It often happens that the physical 
condition of the soil is such that the 
fertilizers will not produce paying re- 
sults, and in some cases an application 
of lime at the rate of 2,000 pounds per 
acre will prove quite beneficial. 

It will pay the farmer to keep his 
soil well supplied with organic mat- 
ter through the cultivation of one or 
the other of the leguminous crops. 
Clover or peas, for every well inform- 
ed farmer nowadays know that as 
these crops possess the property of 
absorbing nitrogen from the air, the 
soil on which they are grown needs 
only to be fertilized with potash and 
phosphate ,thus saving the expense 
of applying nitrogen, the most costly 
ingredient of all. 

GEORGE K. WILSON. 





The convenience and value of the 
telephone system and free rural deliy- 
ery are seen and felt in about half of 
Wake County, but in the other half it 
iz easier to get the result of a prim- 
ary from Oregon on the day after than 
the full returns from Wake. With 
the extension of the telephone system, 
all this delay and inconvenience will 
be a thing of the past. If it is a good 
thing for Swift Creek, Middle Creek, 
Panther Branch, White Oak, Wake 
Forest, St. Mary’s and Wake Forest 
Townships, why isn’t it a good thing 
for Little River, Oak Grove and New 
Light? If it pays to have Union 
County honeycombed with telephone 
wires, will it not pay in the. metro- 
politan county of the State/—News 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single subscription, 1 year. .....$1.00 
Single subscription, 6 months...: .50 
Single subscription, 3 months....« .25 





“The Industrial and Educational 
Interests of our People Paramount to 
all other considerations of State Pol- 
icy, is the motto of The Progressive 
Farmer, and upon this platform it 
shall rise or fall. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by 
no selfish or narrow policy, its aim 
will be to foster and promote the best 
interests of the whole people of the 
State. It will be true to the instincts, 
traditions and history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. On all matters relating 
specially to the great interests it rep- 
resents, it will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, but will fearlessly the right 
defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 
February 10, 1886. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
Every hour of a man’s life has its 
own special work possible for it and 
for no other hour within the allotted 
span of years, and once gone it will 
not return.—Noel Paton. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENT. ‘ 





Mr. J. C. Suffern, one of the lead- 
ing corn growers of Illinois, contrib- 
utes a noteworthy article on “Culling 
the Corn Crop.” The last paragraph 
contains some practicable and helpful 
suggestions. 

Harry Farmer is exactly right in the 
statement that we should raise all the 
turnips needed for the North Caroli- 
na markets, and we hope that his sug- 
gestions will be taken up and acted on 
by some of our readers. By the way, 
some of the brethren had heard that 
Harry would attend the meeting of 
the State Alliance last week and 
greatly regretted his absence. They 
think that an excuse should be forth- 
coming. 

The call for a meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Association is printed on page 1. 
Very little organizing seems to have 
been done since the last State meeting 
and we cannot yet make any predic- 
tion as to what the attendance will be. 

It is still our opinion that the 
“round bale trust” needs watching, 
and the article from the Savannah 
News which we are printing on page 
8 seems to confirm this view. 

There was considerable interest last 
winter in the proposed experiments 
with Sumatra tobacco in this State. 
Our clipping from the Raleigh Post 
gives the present status of the matter. 

On page 8 the program of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Congress is printed. 
Leaving the name of the writer out 
of consideration, we think that a re- 
markably progressive and representa- 
tive list of delegates has been chosen 
from this State. This is the first time 
that the Congress has met in the 
South, and it is believed that it will 
be very largely attended. 

Another one of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
poems is printed on page 4. In this 
month’s “Critic,” Prof. Charles F. 
Richardson says: “As the twentieth 
century proceeds, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that Poe is the Ameri- 
can world-author.” Tennyson pro- 
nounced him “the most original 
American genius.” And all his work 
was done in a comparatively short 
life-time. Born in 1809, he died Oc- 
tober 7, 1849. Holmes, another great 
poet born in 1809, died exactly 48 
years later, October 7, 1894. Long- 
fellow and Whittier were born fn 1807 
(two years before Poe); the former 
died in 1882, the latter in 1892. Had 
the unforunate author of“The Raven” 
ben given such a long working period, 
he would doubtless have become by all 
odds the greatest figure in American 
literature. 

We again urge our readers to apply 
for copies of “Farmers Bulletin No. 
155,” by Dr. L. O. Howard, mentioned 
in an article on page 4. It should be 
of service to all that wish to escape 
the perils of malaria and typhoid 
fever. 

“Tt is well to learn, even from an 
enemy,” wisely said one of the ancient 
philosophers. Not many of us, we sup- 





pose, now look on the Spaniards as 
enemies, but we fear that many of 
our young people have reached the 
conclusion that there is little to ad- 
mire in the citizens of that country. 
To all such we commend the article 
in our Children’s Column. It is quite 
possible that in the matter of cour- 
tesy at least the busy bustling Ameri- 
can is inferior to the citizen of “Sun- 
ny Spain.” 





NOTEWORTHY FACTS ABOUT NORTH 
CaROLINA AGRICULTURE. 


We are very much afraid that part- 
ly because of the brevity of human 
life and partly because of a common 
aversion to statistics, our recent sum- 
mary and review of the Census Re- 
port on North Carolina Agriculture, 
has not been widely read. For it was 
the longest editorial that we have ever 
prepared for The Progressive Farm- 
er, and well besprinkled with figures. 
For the benefit of our friends who did 
not read it, we wish to give in more 
condensed form the more noteworthy 
facts disclosed by the census tables. 

They show, in the first place, that 
we have about a quarter of a million 
farms in North Carolina—224,637, to 
be exact—with an average size of 
101.3 acres and an average value of 
$866.54. 

Three-fourths of the farmers are 
white, one-fourth colored. Two-thirds 
of the white farmers and one-third of 
the colored own all or a part of the 
farms they operate. 

The average white man’s farm is 
twice the size of the average negro’s. 

The farms are continually being cut 
up into smaller farms. Fifty years 
ago the average size was 368 acres; it 
is now 101.3 acres. There are now 
less than 1,000 farms that contain 
more than 1,000 acres. 

In the last twenty years the num- 
ber of eash tenants has more than 
doubled, the number of share tenants 
has increased 65 per cent, and the 
number of land-owning farmers 25.5 
per cent. 

Of the State’s stock values horses 
and mules represent more than half. 
On the whole, the stock-raising indus- 
try made no progress between 1890 
and 1900. We have only half as many 
sheep as ten years ago; 16,000 less 
“neat cattle other than dairy cows,” 
and fewer hogs in proportion to pop- 
ulation. Dairying and poultry rais- 
ing, however, made some _ progress, 
there being an increase of 10,000 cows, 
and a reported gain of 62 per cent in 
milk product and 28 per cent in but- 
ter product; our egg production also 
increased 50 per cent. 

A comparison with the census of 
1850 shows that we have five times as 
many mules and asses; less than 10 
per cent more horses; about 5 per cent 
more dairy cattle, and one-sixth less 
of other neat cattle; only about one- 
third as many sheep, and about two- 
thirds as many swine. 

The poultry and eggs raised in 1899 
were worth $4,500,000, three-fifths of 
this amount representing poultry, 
two-fifths eggs. 

Of the total value of our 1899 crops, 
eotton represented one-fourth, corn 
one-fourth, tobacco about one-eighth. 

There are 100,000 cotton farmers 
who plant 1,000,000 acres to the crop; 
50,000 tobacco farmers and 200,000 
acres devoted to the production of the 
weed. 

The counties planting the largest 
cotton crops are Mecklenburg, Robe- 
son, Wake, Union, Johnston, Anson, 
Halifax, Wayne, Cleveland and Edge- 
eombe, ranking in the order named. 

The counties that produce most to- 
bacco are Pitt, Rockingham, Nash, 
Wilson, Stokes, Granville, Franklin, 
Caswell, Greene, and Person counties, 
in this order. 

Two-thirds of the peanut acreage is 
in the counties of Bertie, Halifax, 
Northampton, Hertford, Martin, and 


Edgeeombe, ranking in the order 
named. 
Three-fourths of our  stravperries 


are raised in the four adjoining coun- 
ties of Duplin, Pender, Sampson and 
Wayne. 

Beaufort, Brunswick, Camden, 
Hyde, Pasquotank, Perquimans and 
Tyrrell, grow three-fourths of our rice 
product. 

The report says: “Moore, Burke, 
and Guilford counties reported about 
one-eighth of the peach trees, and 
Wilkes, Buncombe, Surry, 
and Haywood reported about one-sixth 
of the apple trees.” 

Compared with 1889 we produced in 
1899— 

35 per cent more cotton; 

250 per cent more tobacco; 

35 per cent more corn; 

1 per cent more wheat; 

44 per cent less oats; 

400 per cent more peanuts. 


Guilford, 








SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FOLLY OF 
THE RICH AND ‘‘ THE RIGHTS 
OF PROPERTY. 





That fourth page article on “How 
the Millionaires Live” is a trifle long, 
to be sure, but we are inclined to be- 
lieve that most persons who begin it 
will read it through. It is only about 
half—the most interesting half, we 
think—of all that Mr. Phillips wrote 
on this subject. It reads very much 
like a fairy story, but what we have 
seen and heard convinces us that the 
picture is but little overdrawn. We 
have just been reading Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution” and Tom Wat- 
son’s “Story of France” and somehow 
the instances of wanton extravagance 
given by Mr. Phillips are to us pain- 
fully, almost ominously, suggestive of 
the extravagance, vanity and revelry 
of the French court and French cha- 
teaus in the years before the time of 
reckoning came and the French Revo- 
lution again illustrated the fearful 
truth: “Those who sow the wind must 
reap the whirlwind.” Is it not possi- 
ble that these modern Croesuses who 
give their lives to one long and some- 
times unsuccessful effort to waste in 
riotous living the income afforded 
thgm by their vast fortunes—is it not 
thinkable that they are blindly but 
powerfully co-operating with the baser 
and more reckless element of the 
poor, the anarchists and Nihilists of 
Europe and America, in the efforts 
that this class is making to shake the 
world with terror and with“whirlwinds 
of rebellion”? This thought was well 
set forth by Leslie’s Weekly, of New 
York City, in a recent issue of that 
paper: 

“The rich fool who gave a costly 
banquet to a monkey at Newport the 
other day and found a number of oth- 
er rich fools like himself, to join with 
him in the ‘sport,’ made as large con- 
tribution as he was probably able to 
make to the feeling of bitterness and 
hostility pervading the ranks of cer- 
tain elements of our population, who 
see in such exhibitions of extravagant 
and wasteful folly another irritating 
illustration of the heartlessness and 
indifference of the rich for the hard- 
ships and sufferings of the poor; an- 
other example of the injustice of a 
social and industrial system which 
loads wealth upon incapable and un- 
worthy men, to throw away upon mon- 
keys while multitudes of hard and 
faithful workers find it difficult to 
earn enough to keep the ‘wolf away 
from their doors.’ Reasoning in this 
line has its weaknesses, but banquets 
to monkeys are without excuse in a 
land where a thousand real needs for 
the help that money gives are appeal- 
ing to every man who has the ears to 
hear them.” 

This paragraph suggests some other 
eonsiderations. In natural endow- 
ments, in thrift, in industry, men are 
not equal, and, unless the laws of jus- 
tice and nature are to be interfered 
with, these inequalities must show 
themselves in proportionate differen- 
ces in incomes and estates. The law 
must never make thriftlessness a vir- 
tue: it must hold out the possession 
and use of a larger share of this 
world’s goods as a part of the reward 
for those who serve their fellowmen, 
with brain or brawn, in a larger meas- 
ure than does the average man. Up- 
on these facts are based what are 
known as “the rights of property.” 
That they must be respected is true, 
but they must not be stretched and so 
made to encroach on the _ infinitely 
more sacred “rights of man.” The 
true friends of capital are not those 
dollar-worshippers who speak of all 
efforts to repeal special privilege leg- 
islation as demagoguery and who 
fight all movements intended to cur- 
tail the power of. great combinations 
of capital. On the other hand, the 
true friends of labor are not those agi- 
tators who would put all men on a 
level of mediocrity—who would not 
recognize the superior earning capac- 
ity of training, education and talent, 
but give to laggard and leader, illit- 
erate and learned, dunce and genius, 
the same income and the same 
amount of property. The middle 
ground is the safe one, and the true 
friends of both capital and labor are 
those who, while recognizing the val- 
idity of “the rights of property,” are 
nevertheless desirous of repealing 


every law that gives wealth greater 
power than it should possess, every 
statute that makes possible the plun-, 
der of the people by any form of spe- 
cial privilege. 





We are glad to learn that Dr. Wm. 
E. Dodd, of Randolph-Macon College, 
will soon complete the life of Nathan- 
ial Macon on which he has been work- 
ing several years. It is to our eternal 
discredit that we have not had long 
ago a meritorious biography of this 
distinguished North Carolinian, 
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A SUCCESSFUL MEETING OF THE FARM- 
ERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 





The sixteenth annual session of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ State Al- 
lianee was held in Hillsboro last week. 
And it was a successful session, thor- 
oughly harmonious, business-like, and 
with a larger number of counties rep- 
resented than last year. The gramma- 
rians, we believe, are still divided on 
the question of whether or not it is 
right to say that one has been “pleas- 
antly disappointed,” but in this in- 
stance we shall risk their displeasure 
since that phrase tells the effect of the 
meeting on us. Somehow we had fear- 
ed that it would be somewhat dreary 
meeting with a smaller representation 
than the 1901 session had. But we 
found instead two or three more coun- 
ties represented, a delegation of deter- 
mined, hopeful and intelligent farm- 
ers planning for the good of the Or- 
der, and a balance of $500 more in the 
treasury than we had last year. And 
the prevailing sentiment seemed to 
be: “Those that are in the Order 
now are going to stay in it; we are 
ready to steady ourselves and start up 
hill again.” 

BUSINESS AGENCY MOVED TO RALEIj}H 


Perhaps the most important action 
taken was that in regard to the re- 
moval of the office of Business Agent 
from Hillsboro to Raleigh. This mat- 
ter has been under consideration a 
year or more, and at this meeting it 
was decided almost unanimously to 
make the change. It was necessary to 
increase the salary of the Business 
Agent on this account, but it is be- 
lieved that the increase in sales will 
more than cover the added expense. 
Bro. Parker will be able to meet more 
of the members, will have the advan- 
tage of being in immediate touch with 
the Raleigh market, and will have 
quicker communication with the 
Northern markets. General headquar- 
ters will be kept at Hillsboro and Bro. 
Parker's family will remain there, but 
he himself will open an office in Ra- 
leigh within a few weeks. He expects 
to be able to give the brethren even 
better service than heretofore, and it 
is to be hoped that they will give him 
the needed aid in his efforts to 
strengthen this “right arm of the Al- 
liance.” 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Several important resolutions were 
adopted. 

One of these commends the action 
of the Board of Agriculture in calling 
on the General Assembly of 1903 for 
$40,000 to erect an agricultural build- 
ing at the A. and M. College. If we 
remember correctly, this resolution 
passed unanimously. The agricultural 
classes, it was said, represent 80 per 
cent of the State’s population and this 
“Agricultural” and Mechanical Col- 
lege should have an agricultural de- 
partment no less fully equipped than 
the mechanieal department. - 

The following resolution, introduced 
by the writer, explains itself: 

“Resolved, That the North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Alliance heartily en- 
dorses the rural school library move- 
ment set on foot by the last General 
Assembly, and would urge the next 
Legislature to increase the appropria- 
tion so, if possible, that every school 
may be given the aid now limited to 
six schools in each county.” 

Another resolution, presented by 
Bro. J. M. Mitchell and unanimously 
adopted, recommends the establish- 
ment of a State Reformatory for 
Young Criminals. 

The failure to complete the L. L. 
Polk monument in Oakwood Ceme- 
tery, Raleigh, has been a source of 
much regret to the friends of the 
great Alliance leader, and, quite nat- 
urually and properly, the executive 
committee was made a committee of 
ways and means to finish the work so 
long delayed. 

Orange County Alliance sent up the 
following sensible suggestion, which 
was acted on favorably: 

“Resolved, That we suggest to the 
State Alliance the advisability of se- 
lecting a district of three or more 
contiguous counties and appointing 
a lecturer for that district to thor- 
ouhly canvass it with the view to re- 
organizing the Alliance; should the 
experiment prove successful let the 
executive committee extend the dis- 
trict or create new districts and em- 
ploy other district lecturers at their 
discretion.” We believe that the Al- 
liance acted wisely in passing this res- 
olution and we hope that the executive 
committee will put it in force as early 
as practicable. Is it not possible that 
heretofore we have “scattered our 
shot” too much and that concentra- 
tion of effort on smaller territory 
would produce greater results? 

Sometimes it is easy to pass a reso- 











lution when only a few of those vot- 
ing earnestly favor it; the rest either 
don’t care or vote for it because they 
have confidence in its author. But at 
least one resolution was adopted at 
this State meeting which was positive- 
ly favored by everybody; nobody was 
eareless or in doubt about it. It was 
sent forward by Bro. T. P. Johnson 
and reads as follows: “Resolved, That 
the thanks of the State Alliance are 
due and hereby tendered to our host, 
3ro. T. B. Parker, and his entire fam- 
ily for the hospitable manner in which 
we have been entertained in his 
home.” 

Last (but naturally not least in our 
estimation) was this offered by Bro. 
John Graham and adopted by a rising 
“Resolved, That the thanks of 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance 


vote: 


are hereby tendered to Manager Den- 
mark and Editor Poe of The Progres- 
sive Farmer for the aid they are ren- 
dering the farmers of North Carolina, 
and we pledge ourselves to do our best 
to extend the circulation of their ex- 
cellent paper.” The brethren had so 
many kind words for the paper that 
we may have been in danger of being 
“spoiled,” as somebody suggested. The 
only trouble is that the editor will now 
overwork himself in the effort to make 
the paper worthy of what was said 
of it. 
COMMITTEES. 


In every organization the commit- 
tees do,the chief part of the work and 
it will doubtless interest our readers 
to know who served on the committees 
this year. They were as follows: 

Committee on Credentials.—H. T. 
Jones, J. M. Mitchell, R. H. Lane. 

Committee on Demands and Res- 
olutions.—W. A. Graham, T. FE. How- 
ard, G. W. P. Cates. 

Committee on Business Agency.— 
John Graham, Nathan Williams, H. A. 
Cutler, J. M. Mitchell. 

Committee on Lecturing—H. M. 
Cates, J. C. Bain, J. H. Caldwell, W. 
S. Mercer. 

Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws.—J. W. Denmark, T. J. Oldham, 
J. C. Lasley, Robt. Cooper. 

Committee on Publication.—C. H. 
Poe, T. P. Johnston, J. W. Seawell. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The brethren early reached the con- 
clusion that the 1901 session made no 
mistake in the selection of officers, 
and the entire 1901 list was re-elected 
for the ensuing year as follows: 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridge- 
way, Warren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Sal- 
isbury, Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Bus- 
iness Agent—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, 
Orange County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cum- 
berland County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward— 
Jno. M. Mitchell, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. S. Mercer, Moy- 
ock, Currituck County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greens- 
boro, Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Au- 
rora, Beaufort County. { 

At the close of the session, Presi- 
dent Fleming announced the follow- 
ing judiciary committee: John Gra- 
ham, chairman; H. T. Jones, Wayne 
County; John Knox Hughes, Orange 
County. 

WHO THE OFFICERS ARE 


The rank and file should always 
know as much as possible about their 
leaders, and while we are not prepared 
to give biographies of our officers, a 
line or two regarding each may not be 
out of place. 

President Fleming is a quiet, “sol- 
id” man of sterling common sense and 
high character. He is a good worker 
but never pushes himself forward, as 
Bro. T. J. Oldham was saying Thurs- 
day. (And, by the way, just what we 
have said and quoted here about Bro. 
Fleming is equally true of Bro. Old- 
ham himself.) President Fleming is 
a good farmer and his specialty is 
dewberry raising; Ridgeway, his sta- 
tion, ships more dewberries than any 
other town in the South. 

Vice-President Johnson is a farm- 
er and real estate man; a native of 
Ohio. In farming his specialty is 
fruit; in principles his specialty is 
“prohibition.” 

Seeretary and Business Agent Par- 
ker has served four years and so far 
as we have been able to hear, not a 
single complaint against him is yet 
forthcoming. Everybody likes him, 
yet he uses none of the arts of the 
demagogue in making his friends. 
They like him because he is sincere 
and sensible rather than “smart” and 
showy, firm and friendly rather than 
ceremoniously affable, safe and busi- 
ness-like rather than tricky and sharp. 


His specialty has been trucking 
he served his Wayne County neon : 
the Legislature of 1897. 

Lecturer Bain is & plain common 
sense man. If he were a preacher . 
would preach the straight old-fashio e 
ed gospel without frills. si 

Steward Mitchell is a likable 
much interested in education. 
are not certain, but we believe he 
to teach school. 

Old Brother Mercer—bless him L— 
of course, we couldn’t hold a State 
meeting without him. He has been 
Chaplain for lo! these many years, end 
is always on hand. 

Another Doorkeeper 
Lane, of Greensboro, who holds on to 
an office after the manner of the coun- 
ty officers in old Orange. If he hasn’t 
always been doorkeeper—and 


nd 


Ople in 


man, 
We 


used 


fixture is 


a good 
one, too—our memory at least runneth 


not to the eontrary. 

There is another Lane,—R,. H., of 
Beaufort County. He is Sergeant-at- 
Arms, but never has anything to do 
for a more orderly body than a State 
Farmers’ Alliance nobody has eyep 
seen. 

Major Graham, Trustee of the Bus- 
iness Agency Fund from time imme- 
morial, is one of our biggest and best 
men. He is a son of the Wm. A. (ra. 
ham who was Governor, United States 
Senator and Secretary of the Navy. 
The Major himself has been in contact 
with many of the men who have figur. 
ed in State or National history, and it 
is always interesting to hear him talk 
of them. 

Chairman Denmark of the execy- 
tive committee, is a son-in-law of Col. 
L. L. Polk and has always been in close 
touch with the Order. He holds an 
important position and has filled it 
well. 

We have already “sized up” Breth- 
ren Fleming and Oldham, two other 
faithful members of the 
committee. 

Prof. John Graham is one of the 
State’s ablest educators and one of its 
strongest men. He is now at the head 
of Warrenton High School. 

The country doctors—what a world 
of good they do!—are, many of them, 
faithful members of the Order, and 
one of their number has been very 
properly placed on the executive com- 
mittee. We refer, of course, to Dr. 
J. E. Person, of Wayne County. 

The newly appointed judiciary com- 
mittee is a good one. Prof. Graham is 
chairman. So far as we have been able 
to judge there is not a truer man in 
the Alliance than Bro. H. T. Jones. As 
for Bro. John Knox Hughes, he has 
been sheriff of Orange County 
for twenty-seven years and we believe 
it will be “for the good of the Order” 
if we can keep him on the judiciary 
committee just as long. 

NOTES. 


Bro. J. S. Cates, of Alamance Coun- 
ty, made a good speech to the public 
Wednesday night, but it was too short. 
We warn him now that we shall expect 
a longer speech and a bigger list of 
jokes at the next meeting. No dele- 
gate wants to go home without hear- 
ing him tell at least a half dozen 
yarns. 

Although the number of counties 
represented was larger than last year, 
several that should have sent delegates 
were without representation. Among 
these were: Chatham, the writer's 
home eounty, in which we know that 
there are yet many: good Alliancemen; 
Columbus (why didn’t Dr. Harrell or 
Harry Farmer go?) ; Hyde, Johnston, 
Martin, Hertford and Nash—all these 
must see to it that they are properly 
represented at the next State meeting. 

Great interest was manifested in the 
educational campaign now in progress 
throughout the State and more than 
one delegate spoke with pride of the 
important part the Alliance had play- 
ed in bringing about this better day. 
In the opening address of President 
Fleming (which we are printing on 
another page) the case was admirably 
stated, and Seeretary Parker gave the 
subjeet added emphasis in his report, 
in the course of which he said: “The 
great educational revival that is 
spreading over the State to-day is 
largely due to the efforts of the Al- 
liance in its earlier days. It was at 
the State meeting in Asheville that 
the impetus was given the movement 
when the State Alliance memorialized 
the Legislature to increase the public 
school fund by raising the tax from 


16 cents to 18 cents on each $100 
worth of property. Both the A. and 
M. and Normal Colleges are the re- 
sult of farmers’ organizations. While 
these schools might have eventually 
come without the agitation of the 
farmers organizations, yet, but for 
their persistent efforts these schools 
would not to-day be doing the great 
and glorious work in educating the 
youth of the State that they are now 


executive 





aéegmplishing.” 
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State News. 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








of Interest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
= spondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

Scotland County has organized a 
Good Roads Association with J. P. 
McRae as president. 

State Superintendent Joyner is in- 
formed by County Superintendent 
Wray, of Randolph, that the local tax 
dection at Franklinville was carried 
without a dissenting voice. 

The News and Observer says that 
the tobacco crop of Stokes County, 
judging from the reports of Mr. T. K. 
Bruner, Seeretary of the Board of 
Agriculture, who has just returned 
from a visit to that section, is a very 
fine one. 

The State Board of Election has 
prescribed the following as the size 
of ballots to be used in the next elec- 
tion: The State and Judicial tickets 
shall be eight inches long and four 
inches wide, and Congressional tick- 
ets two inches long and four inches 
wide. 

We have received the following no- 
tice: “There will be a Yearly Union 
Picnic of Orange County, at Efland, 
September 20, 1902. The picnic is a 
special treat for the old Confederate 
soldiers of Orange and their comrades 
of adjoining counties. A welcome 
awaits ‘the boys who wore the gray’ 
and all their friends.” 


The Bulletin of the State Board of 
Health says that in July measles pre- 
yailed in 21 counties, whooping cough 
in 25; scarlet fever in 9; typhoid fever 
in 55; malarial fever in 22; hemor- 
thagic fever in 4; smallpox in 12— 


Camden, Carterett, Catawba (18 
cases), Gaston, McDowell, Mecklen- 
burg. Northampton, Rockingham, 


Rutherford, Surry, Wilson and Yad- 
kin. 

Raleigh Cor. Messenger: The State 
executive committee of the North 
Carolina Anti-Saloon League was in 
session here last night until midnight 
and then adopted a policy it will pur- 
sue; this being the securing of a gen- 
eral State law abolishing the saloon 
system throughout the State and pro- 
viding that any county or incorporat- 
ed town or city desiring the dispensary 
shall be able to secure it by the ma- 
jority vote of the citizens. 


Wilmington Cor. Post: Your cor- 
respondent learns on unquestioned 
authority that an independent politi- 
cal movement is on foot in this city 
and an opposition ticket will be put 
out against the Democratic nominees. 
The independents will put out a tick- 
et for county, legislative and all other 
offices. The leaders in the movement 
are prominent business men. They 
claim that as the negro is out of the 
way the fight is open to all. 


Mrs. F. A. Olds, Secretary, sends 
us the following note regarding a 
worthy charity; contributions may be 
sent to her: “The Relief Society of 
the Good Shepherd Church, will soon 
open a relief supply room for the poor 
of Raleigh. While it will be under 
the control of this society as to man- 
agement, it will be undenominational 
in its work. There will be things kept 
there for emergency cases, either of 
sickness or death. For some time this 
society has kept a supply of sheets, 
towels, pillow cases, gowns and shirts 
that are loaned where frequent 
changes are needed in sickness, and 
the parties unable to procure these 
things. To this outfit an invalid chair 
has been added so the person can be 
taken up and given a rest from the 
bed. The location of this room will 
be given later.” 


Governor Aycock has issued a proc- 
lamation setting apart Monday, Sep- 
tember Ist, as “Labor Day.” He says: 
Let there be as far as possible cessa- 
Yon of labor throughout the State. I 
Tquest that all places of business of 
Vhatever character where labor is em- 
Dloyed shall be closed to the end that 

ose employed may enjoy a day of 
st and thanksgiving. The day ought 
to be one observed by all people in ex- 
Pression of appreciation of those who 
toil, for upon them rests the progress, 
Prosperity, suecess and happiness of 
the State, Let harmony exist between 
all employers and employes. Let us 
foster and strengthen that confidence 

‘tween those who employ labor and 

°se who work, which is essential to 
the peace of the State and the best in- 
terests of all the people.” 


Thus far reports for the past year 
4ve been received by the State Su- 


Perintendent of Public 
sTOMm 


Instruction 
all except twenty of the county 
perintendents of public schools; and 








of the reports received the best show- 
ing of length of rural schools and sala- 
ries to teachers is made by Edgecombe 
County, where the terms of schools, 
omitting the graded schools of Tar- 
boro and Rocky Mount, which had 
longer terms, were 29 3-10 weeks for 
whites and 26 3-10 weeks for colored 
schools. The average salaries paid 
to male teachers was $40; females, 
$31.60; colored males, $26.91; colored 
females, $25.67. During the past year 
no new school districts were made but 
nine of the old districts were consol- 
idated into five. 

school districts in 


leigh Post. 


There are only 39 


the county.—Ra- 





Si: VERE STORM IN MECKLENBURG. 





One of the Most Serious of the Several That 
Have Wrought Damage Recently. 

Charlotte special to News and Ob- 
server, 15th: From all over Mecklen- 
burg and adjoining counties comes 
news to-day of the havoe wrought by 
the terfic storm of wind, rain and 
hail that swept over this section ear- 
ly this morning. The damage to grow- 
ing crops will be hard to estimate, but 





it is great. Corn was laid low, while 
cotton is stripped of its bolls, blooms 
and leaves. Yesterday the prospects 
for the best crops in many years were 
excellent; to-day the farms in this 
section are in many instances barren 
wastes. 





FLOOD OF APPLICATIONS FOR PENSIONS. 





An exceptionally large number of 
applicaations for pensions to Confed- 
erate veterans are being received in 
the office of the State Auditor. They 
are pouring in on every mail and there 
is every reason to believe that the to- 
tal number will be far in ‘excess of 
those for previous year. 
course none of those now drawing 
pensions have to apply, so every suc- 
cessful applicant will be a new pen- 
sioner. If the applications received 
are allowed the pensions will all be 
greatly reduced. Those now in hand 
would so reduce the per capita allow- 
ances that where a veteran now re- 
ceives $20 he could scarcely get next 
year under the reapportionment more 
than $14 or $15.—Raleigh Post. 


any 





NORTH CAROLINA OFFICER DIES OF 
CHOLERA IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





A telegram received here to-day 
bore to the venerable Joseph B. Batch- 
elor, Esq., the news of the death of his 
son, Capt. Joseph B. Batchelor, Jr., 
U. S. A., retired, at Manila, of chole- 
ra. Capt. Batchelor graduated at 
West Point about 1880. He had writ- 
ten at least two books, which are text- 
books in military studies. His scout- 
ing and marching in the Philippines 
won him special commendation. His 
health broke down and he was retired 
some months ago for disability. He 
was on his way home and had gone to 
Manila to take ship. His age was 
about 45. He was a graduate of the 
Horner School at Oxford, and had an 
uncommonly bright mind. In 1875 he 
was in the Raleigh company, com- 
manded by Capt. Basil C. Manly, 
which won special honors at the Meck- 


lenburg centennial celebration at 
Charlotte.—Raleigh Cor. Charlotte 
Observer. 





LATEST NORTH CAROLINA CROP BULLE- 
TIN. 





Issued Farly Last Week by the North Caro- 
lina Weather Bureau. 

In the west old corn is still suffering 
badly for lack of moisture, especially 
the upland corn, and even the late 
crop is not doing well in some places; 
where showers occurred corn was 
much benefited, though the old crop 
cannot regain the loss caused by 
drought, owing to poorly filled ears; 
bottom land and the late corn is splen- 
did in many counties. Fodder pull- 
ing has begun at many places. In 
dry counties, cotton is still shedding 
and there is some rust; elsewhere 
plants are well bolled; early planted 
upland cotton has commenced to open 
in the south portion. Cutting and 
curing tobacco has advanced rapidly 
with generally good results; in some 
counties the plants are firing, and the 
top crop which is not well matured 
will not give satisfactory cures. Pea- 
nuts, field peas, turnips and rice are 
doing well, but sweet potatoes are nut 
Planting the fall crop of 
Irish potatoes has begun, and seeding 
Advantage was 
taken of favorable seasons to set out 


promising. 


turnips continues. 





| Weldon district. 


strawberry plants in the Wilmington- 
Pastu:*s are mak- 
ing renewed growth in the east. Fall 
plowing is not making rapid progress. 


Of | 





NEGRO MURDERER’S BOASTING GETS 
BIM INiO TROUBLE 


Philadelphia dispatch: George Me- 
Fadden, colored, has confessed to the 
police that he is wanted in Lumberton, 
N. C., for the murder in November, 
1900, of Elizabeth Smith, also eolored. 

McFadden was employed by a eon- 
tractor here and he boasted to the oth- 
er employes of his alleged crime in the 


South. The police were informed and 
MeFadden was arrested and confessed 


the crime. 





REDUCED RAILROAD RATES ON SEVERAL 
BRANCH LINES 


The Corporation Commission issued 
an order last week that the Southern 
Railway apply the Commission’s stan- 
dard passenger rates of 314 cents per 
mile first-class and 274 cents per mile 
second-class on all roads of the system 
in the State, including branch lines. 
This order reduces fare from 31% and 
3 cents on the following roads of the 
Southern Western North 
Carolina, Asheville to Murphy, 124 
miles; Statesville & Western, States- 
ville to Taylorsville, 20 miles;. State 
University Station to Chapel Hill, ten 
miles; Northwestern North Carolina, 
Winston to Wilkesboro, 75 miles; 
North Carolina Midland, Winston to 
Mooresville, 54 miles; Oxford & 
Clarksville, Oxford to Virginia State 
line, 50 miles; Yadkin Railroad, Salis- 
bury to Norwood, 41 miles; Atlantic 
& Yadkin, Sanford to Mt. Airy, 41 
miles. Standard rates already apply 
on all roads of the Seaboard Air Line 
and Atlantic Coast Line. It is under- 
stood that the Southern will accede 
to the order and put them in effect Oc- 
tober Ist. 


system: 





THE KING'S DAUGUHTERS BEGIN A 
CAMPAIGN FOR THE REFORMA- 
TORY. 





They Issue an Address to the People in 
Which They Urge the Need of Such 
an Institution. 
To the People of North Carolina: 

At the annual convention of the 
North Carolina branch of the Inter- 
national Order of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons, held in Raleigh May 
13th-15th, it unanimously re- 
solved by the delegates (all women) 
that a reformatory for white boys be 
established as the State work of this 
branch. That the need of such an 
institution exists needs only the affir- 
mative of one fact, namely, that at 
present in our State prison young of- 
fenders are confined with 
criminals as Several 
States reformatories 
write that the results are satisfactory 
and that the boys discharged from 
them make good citizens. So these 
school boys may be regarded as im- 
portan factors in the education of the 
young, which is the great question of 
the day. The information is also 
given that the expense of a boy for 
twelve months is $100, and that a 
sheriff is given that sum for feeding 
a prisoner. A good and faithful ser- 
vant, by investing this amount in such 
an institution would be commended 
for his well-doing, as his talent would 
serve the manifold purpose of train- 
ing heart, mind and body of one of 
The first duty of 
all circles is the relief of suffering 
nearest them, so that local charities 
consume most of their means. But 
generous, philanthropic citizens of 
North Carolina, father’s sons, broth- 
ers: do not let us be detered in our 
undertaking by want of money. We 
need the moral support of men and 
women throughout our commonwealth 
in this matter and pledges of finan- 
cial aid from all who can make them. 
After securing such pledges we will 
petition the Legislature for an ap- 
propriation for this much needed in- 
stitution. Some great man, himself 
an intrepid worker, has said: “The 
cause is just, the object is all; now 
bring in your fanatics to carry it out.” 
We, motlfers, wives, sisters, fanatics 
though we may be deemed, ask you to 
uphold us to success by spoken word 
and material aid. 

The following chosen committee of 
ways and means bespeak your interest 
and help, solicit responsive letters, 
and invite you to the privileges of 
this loving service in His name: 

Mrs. W.; H. Burgwyn, chairman, 
Weldon, N. C.; Mrs. T. H. Briggs, 
Raleigh; Mrs. T. J. Jarvis, Green- 
ville; Mrs. J. B. Cherry, Grenville; 
Miss Senera Chadbourn, Wilming- 
ton; Mrs. Henry Perry, Henderson; 
Mrs. J. H. Bridgers, Henderson; Mrs. 
J. H, Hall, Southern Pines; Mrs. W. 
TH. erman, Salisbury; Mrs. F. A. 


was 


hardened 
companions. 


having such 


God’s creatures. 








General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The News Boiled Down and Presented in Con- 
venient Form for Busy Readers. 
July 1 last there were 999,446 pen- 
sioners on the Government rolls. 
Many deaths from cholera are re- 
ported from Philippine provinces. 
The German meat-inspection law 
will go into effect on April 1, 1903. 
Andrew D. White, United States 
Ambassador to ,Germany, has re- 
signed, 
Representative Cannon, of Tlinois, 
says that little interest is displayed 
in the West in polities. 
Commodore Joseph E. Moatgomery, 
of the Confederate Navy, who nearly 
captured General Grant, is dead in 
Chicago, aged 85 years. 
Henry K. McHarg, of New York, 
former president of the Atlanta, 
Knoxville and Northern Railroad, has 
given $25,000 to the new city hospital 
at Knoxville, Tenn. 
It is reported that a memorial arch 
in commemoration of the deeds of 
Admiral Winfield Seott Schley will 
be erected in Baltimore, Md., and with 
this end in view, the Schley Trimphal 
Arch Association of Baltimore’ was 
incorporated on July 28. 
The Outlook speaks of United 
States Senator James McMillan, who 
died on Sunday, as “a fairly repre- 
sentative wealthy American in poli- 
tics.” He was born in Canada in 1838, 
and entered the United States Senate 
from Michigan in 1889. He was a Re- 
publican. 
This time not the Czar of Russia, 
but Young King Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy is leading an effort for the disar- 
mament of the great powers of Eu- 
rope. The effort is less likely to re- 
sult in suecess than even the unfruit- 
ful peace conference at The Hague. 
It brings to mind again, however, the 
great standing armies of the conti- 
nental Europe. Russia on a peace 
footing has 1,100,000 armed men; Ger- 
many 604,168; France 510,305; Aus- 
tria-Hungary 359,878, and Italy 263,- 
684, making a total of 2,837,035 men. 
These soldiers are withdrawn from 
the pursuits of peace, and the product 
of their industry, which would be 
enormous, is lost to the world. And 
all because of international jeolous- 
ies and suspicions.—Charlotte Ob- 
server. 





FAMINE IN AUSTRALIA. 





Further Facts Regarding a Pitiable Situa- 
tion Recently Mentioned by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer's New Yerk 
Correspondent. 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 16.—The 
steamship Miowera arrived this week 
from Australia bringing news of ap- 
palling results of the extended 
drought. In some sections whole fam- 
ilies are starving and the-usual diet 
in many districts of families impover- 
ished by nine months famine is dry 
bread over which cold tea is poured. 

Farmers are struggling on against 
fearful odds. They have been killing 
their starving sheep and old rams for 
the market only to be punished and 
fined by the board of health. Fodder 
for stock in many districts has been 
out of the question and the authori- 
ties of these districts are asking the 
government for food for the people. 
The starving sheep and cattle are be- 
ing driven across country in great 
droves in hope of finding grass, but 
only to drop by the wayside for lack 
of food and water. 





THE COAL STRIKE. 





The strike in the anthracite coal 
regions still drags on, neither party 
showing signs of yielding, but the la- 
borers are sustained by their fellow- 
laborers in other fields, who have con- 
tributed largely to help the strikers; 
meantime the mines are filling with 
water. It is claimed that it would 
take $1,500,000 to make good the dam- 
age already done.—Exchange. 

The fourth month of the strike has 
now begun, and the coal famine is be- 
coming serious. A Washington dis- 
patch says: 





“Unless the coal strike is settled 
within the next two weeks and the 
mines immediately open up, there will 
be a coal famine in Washington be- 
fore the middle of September. This 
statement was made to-day by a mem- 
ber of the Washington coal dealers’ 
association, and does not mean sim- 
ply that the price of coal will be ad- 
vanced, but that coal cannot then be 
bought at any price. In fact, unless 
the conditions prevalent in Washing- 
ton are relieved, the price of coal will 
go to $15 a ton and even higher be- 





Olds, Raleigh. 


fore the 25th of the present month.” 


DELUDED EX-CONFEDERATES. 





Seme Who Were Foolish Enough to Expect 4 
Pension From Uncle Sam—Only Desere 
ers tothe Union Army Get Pensions 
Under The Pritchard Bill. 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 11.—The 
Commissioner of Pensions to-day 
gave out the statement that an erro- 
neous impression seems to exist among 
many ex-Confederate soldiers regard- 
ing the interpretation to be put upon 
the recent act of Congress relieving 
Union soldiers of the disability, having 
previously served in the Confederate 
army. The idea seems to prevail that 
under this act the government is au- 
thorized to ex-Confederate 
and the result is that the 
Pension Office is being deluged with 
applications from the former wearers 
of the gray. 


pension 
soldiers, 


The commissioner ex- 
plained that the law in question does 
not contemplate the pensioning of ex- 
Confederate soldiers but that it was 
designed solely to remove the disabil- 
ity which so long existed in the case 
of men who were impressed into the 
Confederate service and later joined 
the Union Army. 





BRYAN SAYS ‘‘NO”’ ONCE AGAIN. 





He Will Not be a Candidate and Has No 
Choice. 
Lincoln, Neb., August 14—W. J. 
Bryan has written a letter to the edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat in answer to the question as to 
whether he would be a candidate for 
President in the next campaign. Mr. 
Bryan said in part: 
“T shall not be a candidate for Pres- 
ident in the next campaign, and, I 
may add, I have no choice beyond the 
desire to see some one nominated who 
was loyal, not only to the ticket, but 
to the platform in 1896 and 1900, and 
who, if elected, could be trusted to 
stand by the people in the struggle 
against organized wealth. 
“While no one can look very far 
ahead or foresee the contingencies 
that may arise, I have no plans look- 
ing to a renomination at any future 
time.” 


(Signed) W. J. BRYAN. 





UNCLE SAM WILL NOT INTERFERE. 





Will Take no Hand In the Cuban Loan Mat- 
ter Mentioned by Our Washington 
“Correspondent Last Week. 

Washington, Aug. 15.—After care- 
ful consideration the Government of- 
ficers have come to the conclusion that 
the United States has not the right or 
the authority to formally object to or 
protest against the negotiation of the 
Cuban loan of $35,000,000 provided 
for in a bill which has passed both 
houses of the insular congress. This 
does not mean that the administration 
has abandoned its view that floating 
the loan will be a virtual breach of 
faith towards the United States. The 
objection to the contemplated action 
of the Cuban authorities in the pres- 
ent state of the insular treasury is 
just as strong as ever, but the admin- 
istration has convinced itself that for 
technical reasons of international law 
it cannot interfere with Cuba’s pur- 
pose. 





WIBELESS TELE@RAPHY SYSTEM 





Yessenden’s Apparatus Covered by thirteen 
Patents--It Has Been Extensively 
Tested Abeut Roaneke Island. 

Washington, Aug. 12.—To-day’s is- 

sue of the Patent Office Gazette con- 
tains the record of 13 patents on ap- 
paratus for the transmission of mes- 
sages by wireless telegraphy granted 
to Reginald H. Fessenden, an expert 
of the Weather Bureau in Washing- 
ton. The patents include a device for 
signaling by magnetic waves, a cur- 
rent actuated wave responsive device 
and a conductor for a wireless tele- 
graph apparatus. 
The apparatus for which patents 
have been granted to Mr. Fessenden 
was used by the Government in the 
competitive tests of wireless systems 
held on the North Carolina coast some 
time ago, in which the Government 
apparatus proved to be superior to all 
other systems tried. 








KING’S RECOVERY COMPLETE. 
London, Aug. 14.—The British Med- 
ical Journal says the King’s recovery 
The 


mony and the reviews of the colonial 


is complete. coronation cere- 
and Indian troops have not been de- 
trimental to his health. 


of the wound is infinitesimal and the 


The remnant 


healing is practically completed. 
There is no truth whatever in the 

rumors which have been current that 

any second operation is eontemplated. 
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LS 


A NEW JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT. 





Justice Gray Resigns on Account of Ill 
Health—The President Names Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, to Succeed Him. 


Oyster Bay, Aug. 12.—President 
Roosevelt late yesterday afternoon an- 
nounced that he had appointed Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, to 
be an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, vice Justice 
Gray, resigned. The resignation of 
Justice Gray was due to ill health. 
Several months ago he suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy. His advanced age, 
74 ‘years, told against his recovery 
with serious force. With the excep- 
tion of Justice Harlan, he has served 
on the bench of the United States Su- 
preme Court a longer period than any 
other member. He was appointed an 
Associate Justice by President Ar- 
thur, on December 19, 1881, his service 
extending therefore through a period 
of nearly 21 years. 

Judge Holmes, whom the President 
has selected as Justice Gray’s succes- 
sor, is one of the most distinguished 
lawyers of Massachusetts. His career 
on the bench, particularly as Chief 
Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, has attracted wide attention. 
Like Justice Gray he is a native of 
Massachusetts. He is a son and 
namesake of the late Dr. Holmes, the 
poet and essayist. 





A COMBINATION OF MUCH INTEREST TO 
FARMERS. 





Tke McCormick, Deering and Champion Har- 
vesiing Machine Companies Forma Trust 

—Capital, $120,000,000—Claim That 

it Will Benefit the Farmer. 

New York, Aug. 13.—The incorpo- 
rators of the International Harvester 
Company, articles of incorporation for 
which were filed yesterday in Jersey 
City, to-day made publie a statement, 
which says in part: “The Interna- 
tional Harvester Company has been 
organized under the laws of New Jer- 
sey with a capital stock of $120,000,- 
000, to manufacture and sell harvest- 
ing machinery. It has purchased the 
property and business of the follow- 
ing manufacturers: The McCormick 
Harvester Machine Company, Deer- 
ing Harvester Company, Plano Manu- 
facturing Company, Wardner Bush- 
nell & Glessner Company, and_ the 
Milwaukee Harvesting Company. The 
company is capitalized upon a con- 
servative basis. Of its assets $80,000,- 
000 are in cash working capital. The 
company will require no financing and 
there will be no offer of its stock to 
the public, all the cash required hay- 
ing been provided for by its stock- 
holders.” 

After alluding to the advance in 
prices of raw material and the possi- 
ble consequent advance in the price 
of harvesting machinery, unless eco- 
nomies in existing conditions of man- 
ufacture could be accomplished the 
statement continues: 

“The manufacturers realize that 
their welfare and the interests of the 
farmers are identical. An advance in 
the agricultural machinery would in- 
jure the farmers and react upon the 
manufacturers, but on the other hand 
if existing conditions continued an 
advance in prices would be inevitable. 
It thus became necessary that either 
the prices should be advanced, or that 
substantial economies should be effect- 
ed in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of agricultural machinery. The 
management 6f the company will be 
in charge of gentlemen who have for 
years been identified with the busi- 
ness. The company will start with 
manufacturing facilities. It 
has five fully equipped manufacturing 
plants in the United States and one 
plant in process of construction in 
Canada.” 


ample 


The officers of the company are: 
President, Cyrus H. McCormick; 
chairman executive committee, Chas. 
Deering; chairman finance committee, 
G. W. Peékins; vice-presidents, Har- 
old F. McCormick, James Deering, 
Wm. H. Jones, John J. Glessner. 





“One of the blessings of freedom,” 
said Betson, looking up from his pa- 
per, “is that our citizens waste no time 
over senseless state pageants and emp- 
ty ceremonials.” 

“That is quite true,” assented Mrs. 
Betson. “But aren’t you going to 
lodge to-night ?” 

“Sure thing! We have installation 
of officers, and I am going to be in- 
stalled as most grand, potent and sov- 
ereign knight of the sacred serpent of 
Saragossa.”—Indianapolis News. 





an 





The Home Circle. 





LENORE * 
Ah, broken is the golden 
spirit flown forever! 
Let the bell toll!—a saintly soul floats 
on the Stygian river; 
And, Guy De Vere, hast thou no tear? 
—weep now or never more! 

See! on yon drear and rigid bier low 
lies thy love, Lenore! . 
Come! let the burial rite be read—the 

funeral song be sung !— 
An anthem for the queenliest 
that ever died so young. 


bowl! the 


dead 


her 
her 


for 
for 


“Wretches! ye loved her 
wealth and hated her 
pride, 

And when she fell in feeble health, ye 
blessed her—that she died! 

How shall the ritual, then, be read ?@— 
the requiem how be sung? 

By you—by yours, the evil eye,—by 
yours, the slanderers tongue 

That did to death the innocence that 
died and died so young?” 





Peccavimus! but rave not thus! and 
let a Sabbath song 


Go up to God so solemnly the dead 
may feel no wrong! 
The sweet Lenore hath “gone before,” 
with Hope, that flew beside, 
Leaving thee wild for the dear child 
that should have been thy bride— 

For her, the fair and debonair, that 
now so lowly lies, 

The life upon her yellow hair but not 
within her eyes 

The life still there, upon her hair— 
the death upon her eyes. 


“Avaunt! to-night my heart is light. 
No dirge will I upraise 

But waft the angel on her flight with 
a paean of old days! 

Let no bell toll!—lest her sweet soul 
amid its hallowed mirth, 

Should eatch the note as it doth float 
up from the damned Earth. 

To friends above, from fiends below, 
the indignant ghost is riven— 
From Hell unto a high estate far up 

within the Heaven— 
From grief and groan to a golden 
throne beside the King of Heaven. 


—Edgar Allan Poe. 








HOW THE MILLIONAIRES LIVE. 


BY DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


You stand in front of an enormous | 
dam. Its walls rise bare and sheer. 
Not a drop of water is running over 
it. You say: “There is very little 
water behind the dam.” As you speak, 
the dam is, as if by magic, changed 
into a great waterfall, the waterfall 
into a Niagara. And you go around 
to where you can see the other side 
of the dam, and you find a lake fath- 
oms deep and extending for miles up 
the valley. 


Precisely that phenomenon occurred 
in this country, and especially in the 
city of New York, its financial, com- 
mercial and industrial capital, about 
twelve years ago. Behind the dam of 
established customs of simplicity and 
frugality the tide of wealth had been 
rising, rising for generations. Sud- 
denly it overflowed in a waterfall of 
luxurious living and to-day the wa- 
terfall has become a Niagara. 

Luxury and extravagance are sub- 
merging simplicity and frugality the 
country through. In New York the 
spectacle is asountding. 


LUXURIOUS LIVING AT FLOOD.-TIDE. 


Fifteen years ago there were only 
a few mansions—four or five at most 
—in New York City that could truth- 
fully be called palaces; to-day there 
are more than a hundred palaces, and 
hardly a week passes without an- 
nouncement of a new one of equal or 
surpassing splendor. Fifteen years 
ago there were not in all a score of 
palacelike hotels, apartment houses 
and business buildings; to-day there 
are many hundreds of these wonderful 
structures of marble and granite over 
iron, each costing, with its equipment, 
decorations and furnishings, from two 
to five millions. And the city—busi- 
ness quarters and industrial, rich 
quarters and poor—is in a state of 
chaotic upheaval, so furiously are 
they tearing down the New York that 
was new twenty years ago and replac- 
ing it with a New York, in every 
quarter and every street, significant 
of the presence of colossal wealth, of 
stupendous private fortunes, an un- 
precedented and unbelievable number 
of great incomes. 

A decade ago the number of private 
equipages on New York’s streets was 
noticeably small, and their appoint- 
ments extremely modest. To-day, 
Fifth Avenue and Central Park, from 
September to mid-June, are thronged 
with handsome private carriages, not- 
ably costly in all the details of harness 
and upholstery, the servants in ex- 
pensive and often gaudy liveries; and 
the multitude of women, thus trium- 
phantly driving, are dressed in beau- 
tiful gowns and hats and wraps, and 
frequently display fortunes in furs 
and jewels. And the sidewalks, even 
the sidewalks of humbler Fourteenth 
Street and One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street, are filled with more mul- 
titudes of women, clad in a manner 
that would have been deemed extrava- 
gant within ten years. 


A FEW INSTANCES OF MONEY-BURN- 
ING. 


As for the shops, it seems only yes- 
terday that you found only in the 
fashionable shops the costly luxuries, 
and there in small quantities and very 
carefully handled. To-day the shops 
where the masses buy are more luxu- 





*This is No. 66 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged especially for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by e editor. In this 
series selections from the followipg authors 
have already ap red: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs Brownjng, Lord Byron, Campbell, Eugene 
Field, Goldsmith, Lag Hunt, Holmes, Omar 
Khayyam, Kipling, Lampman, Lanier. Long- 
flow, Lowell, Markham, Macaulay, Milton, 


rious than were most of the best shops 
ten years ago. And in the best shops 
you are dazzled and overwhelmed by 
the careless torrent of luxury—enor- 
mous quantities, enormous prices, 
throngs of customers. Twenty-five 
dollars for a pair of shoes, fifteen dol- 
lars for a pair of stockings, two hun- 
dred dollars for a hat, one thousand 
dollars for a hat-pin or parasol, fifteen 
hundred for a small gold bottle for a 
woman’s dressing-table, thirty or for- 
ty thousand for a tiara, a hundred 
thousand for a string of pearls—these 
are prices which salesmen will give 
you with the air of one who tells an 
oft-told tale. 

Why has an income of ten thousand 
a year become a mere competence in 
New York City to-day? Why do the 
families with ten times ten thousand 
regard themselves as far from rich? 
Why do enough New Yorkers to make 
a populous city regard it as a priva- 
tion if they cannot keep at least two 
servants, one of them a man-servant, 
and ride in cabs and have a country 
place in summer? 

The explanation is—the multi-mil- 
lionaire. 


A CITY WITH THOUSANDS OF MIL- 
LIONAIRES. 


There are in New York City to-day 
upward of a thousand fortunes of two 
or more millions. About one-fourth 
of these are of more than ten millions. 
There are no less than forty-eight for- 
tunes of more than forty millions, up- 
ward of a dozen of them more than 
seventy-five millions, and half a dozen 
of them lie between seventy-five mil- 
lions and the mountainous aggrega- 
tion of the Oil King—three-quarters 
of a billion, with an income of not 
less than forty-five millions a year. 

There is no way of estimating the 
number of fortunes of from three- 
quarters of a million to two millions. 
The income of a million dollars, safe- 
ly invested, is about forty thousand a 
year. Many men—several thousands 
of men—have from their profession or 
their business annual incomes, availa- 
ble for living purposes, of forty thou- 
sand or thereabouts; yet their hold- 
ings of property are small. But they 
belong in the millionaire class because 
they spend money like millionaires. 

It is the multi-millionaires who set 
and force the pace—the families with 
incomes of more than a quarter of a 
million a year. “A man with a hund- 
red thousand a year,” said the late 
Pierre Lorillard, “is in the unhappy 
position where he can see what a good 
time he could have if only he had the 
money.” And he added that easy cir- 
cumstances meant “a thousand dollars 
a day—and expenses.” 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A DAY FOR 
EXPENSES. 


Properly and comfortably to live in 
the style which New York most envies 
and admires and encourages, a family 
should have an income of three-quar- 
ters of a million at least. But by econ- 
omy and abstention from too great 
self-indulgence, and by Spartan resis- 
tance of any fascinating temptations, 
they may keep up the appearances of 
a very high degree of luxury on a 
quarter of a million a year. Of course, 
they can’t have very many or very 
grand houses; they must not think of 
racing stables; they would do well to 
keep out of yachts; they must be sat- 
isfied to see themselves frequently and 
far outshone in jewels and in enter- 
tainments; they must keep down their 
largess, their benevolences—it is “bad 





form” for a New York millionaire not 
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to have his department of philan- 
thropy nowadays. But they can have 
a small house jn town, one or two 
more the entertain 
ereditably if they no not entertain too 
often, and ean live—if they are pru- 
the 


in eountry, ean 


dent—free from harassments of 
money-cares. 

The quickest way to get at the rea- 
son for this curious state of affairs 
that may seem to many a flamboyant 
jest rather than a conservatively pre- 
sented reality, is to look at the life of 
the typical New York multi-million- 
aire of the extravagant class. . There 
are multi-millionaires, scores of them, 
who do not belong in this extravagant 
class; but there are not so many out- 
side of it now as there were five years 
ago. 

THE TYPICAL WEALTHY NEW YORKER 


Our up-to-date, luxury-hunting, lux- 
ury-teaching multi-millionaires has a 
fortune which is estimated at thirty 
millions, but is ten millions more or 
less in the widest fluctuations of the 
stock market. His income is about 
a million and a half a year, but he 
usually spends three-quarters of a mil- 
lion and relies upon speculation to 
put him in funds for extraordinary 
expenditures, such as a new house, a 
large gift to education ar charity, a 
large purchase of pictures or jewels. 


As human beings compare them- 
selves only with those in better circum 
stances, he counts himself poor rather 
than rich—his fellow-citizens, the Oil 
King and the Copper King and the 
Steel King and the Sugar King and 
the Tobacco King and the Real Estate 
King, ete., ete., are what he calls rich. 
He thinks he is unlucky rather than 
lueky, and he shuns men of smaller 
fortunes and no fortune unless he has 
known them long, because he suspects 
that he is usually.sought with a view 
to exploitation—and he is not far 
from right. He thinks he is opposed 
to ostentation, and severely criticises 
his neighbors and loudly lauds frugal- 
ity. 

He has a wife who is forty-five years 
old and passes for thirty. They have 
a son who has been out of college four 
years and, after learning enough of 
business to supervise a fortune, has 
settled down to the life of a “gentle- 
man”; a daughter who came out last 
winter and who is being guarded by 
her mother, her companion, her aunt 
and her sophisticated self against the 
wiles of fortune-hunters wearing Cu- 
pid’s livery; a son who is a sophomore 


at Harvard; a daughter nine years 
old. 


HOW THE MILLIONAIRE’S FAMILY 
LIVES. 


They have three fixed and six or 
seven temporary residences. 

First, there is the palace in Fifth 
Avenue where the family is united for 
a few weeks in each year. It is closed 
from the first of June until the first 
of October, and when the various 
members of the famiy make flying 
trips into New York they take a suite 
at the Waldorf-Astoria or Sherry’s. 
Second, there is the “eottage”’ at 
Newport, about the same size as the 
palace in Fifth Avenue. Most of the 
family usually spend the greater part 
of the summer there. Third, there is 
the large, new house on Long Island, 
twenty-five miles from New York, 
where several members of the family 
spend part of the spring and the fall. 
Luxurious New Yorkers are becom- 
ing more and more susceptible to the 
changes of season. They are emulat- 
ing, though as yet at a distance, the 
smart set of Juvenal’s Rome, with 
their summer and winter finger rings. 


Our family have a small house at a 
fashionable place in North Carolina; 
the mother and eldest son go there for 
part of February and March. They 
have a thousand acres and a comfort- 
able house in the Adirondacks—the 
head of the family likes to shoot and 
fish. They have a place in the Berk- 
shire Hills—but they do not go there 
now, and they are thinking of selling 
it. The wife has an apartment in 
Paris—she must be sure of comfort 
when she goes over for her shopping. 
Every few years they take a big house 
in Mayfair for the season, and go on 
to Scotland for the shooting. Then 
there is the steam yacht, an ocean 
greyhound—last year it cost them six- 
ty thousand dollars for maintenance 
and a few repairs and refittings. The 
grown son has persuaded his father to 
start a racing stable—a small one with 
fifteen or twenty thoroughbreds. His 
trainer costs him ten thousand dollars 
a year and his jockey five thousand 
more, as a retaining fee. The father 
estimates the cost of this addition to 
the family expense at one hundred 
thousand dollars a year—he hopes this 





will include betting losses. 





FORTY SERVANTS FOR THE FAMILY. 


As you go on through the town pal- 
ace of our up-to-date multi-millionaire 
of the extravagant class you discover 
that it is arranged in suites—some- 
and ex- 
And then you 


what like a very handsome 
clusive private hotel. 
learn that here is not one establish- 
but 


distinct. 


ment, seven, each separate and 
Our multi-millionaire’s fam- 
ily have outgrown family life and are 
living upon the most aristocatrie Eu- 
ropean plan. 

The wife lives in the suite you have 
just seen; in a smaller suite, more 
plainly furnished, lives the husband; 
in a third suite lives the grown son; 
in a fourth, the grown daughter; in a 
fifth and sixth, these the smallest, live 
the young son and the young daugh- 
ter. The seventh establishment con- 
sists of forty-two personal assistants 
and servants. 

Each member of the family has his 
or her own sitting-room and there re- 
ceives callers from within or without 


the family—except that the daughter’ 


receives men callers in the smallest of 
the three reception-rooms on _ the 
ground floor. Each has his or her 
own personal attendants; each lives 
his or her separate social life. They 
rarely meet at breakfast—it is more 
comfortable to breakfast in one’s sit- 
ting-room; they rarely meet at lun- 
cheon—luncheon is the favorite time 
for going to one’s intimates; they 
rarely meet at dinner—one or more 
are sure to be dining out. 
EACH MEMBER HAS A LITTLE §‘SPEND- 
ING MONEY.”’ 


Our multi-millionaire did note make 
his fortune; he inherited it, but he 
has been very shrewd in managing it, 
for all his extravagance. Though he 
is cautious about expenses in one way, 
he shows by the allowances he makes 
to the various members of his family 
that he is really generous and believes 
in carrying out to the uttermost the 
idea that the family must live in state. 
His wife has a million in her own 
name, but he makes her an allowance 
of $200,000 a year to maintain herself 
and their household. The grown son 
has had an allowance of $25,000 a 
year, and when he marries it will be 
trebled—perhaps quadrupled. This is 
large for persons of their fortune, but 
many fathers of smaller means are 
doing as well by their children, and 
our multi-millionaire will not see his 
children suffer. His grown daughter 
has an allowance of $15,000—more 
than she needs, as she has only to buy 
her clothes and pay her small expen- 
ses out of it. The boy in college has 
$5,000 a year; he is always in debt, but 
his mother helps him. The youngest 
child has $10 a week—her clothes are 
bought for her and she can always get 
money from either her father or her 
mother when she wishes to make hand- 
some presents. 

On dress Mrs. Multi-millionaire 
spends about $35,000 a year. You will 
not see her many times in the same 
hat or gown; and she has a passion 
for real lace underclothing and for 
those stockings which seem to have 
been woven on fairy looms of some 
substance so insubstantial that only 
fairies could handle it. She bought 
$12,000 worth of underclothing when 
she was in Paris last May. Her bills 
at those dressmakers’ were $17,000, 
and at two milliners’, $1,400. She has 
about $5,000 invested in parasols. She 
has $37,000 worth of wraps—sables, 
chinchilla and ermine cannot be got 
for small sums. She has many even- 
ing dresses that cost from $800 to 
$1,200 each. She has few dresses that 
eost as little as $125. The average 
price for her hats would be, perhaps 
$50. She had one with fur on it last 
winter which cost $275. 





ROOSEVELT’S FAVORITE CHARACTER IN 
FICTION. 


a faithful 


Bunyan is 


President Roosevelt is 
student of the Scriptures. 
one of his favorite authors. 

One day a celebrated woman nov- 
elist came to him and satd: “Tell me, 
Mr. President, what character in fic- 
tion comes nearest your ideal of what 
a man ought to be.” 

“Great Heart,” promptly replied the 
ready man. “He is, in my estimation, 
the finest figure of a man that can be 
found.” 

“T am afraid I’m not so well in- 
formed in modern fiction as I thought 
I was,” she said, timidly. 

The President smiled. 

“Oh,” said she hurriedly, “one of 
the old Pagan heroes, of course, whom 
I have forgotten. Where shall I find 
him ?” 

“In the ‘Delectable Mountains,’ ’ 
said the President, turning§,o other 
guests who were patiently wf ting for 
his attention—The Lutheraf. 
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THE SUMMER AND THE HARVEST. 

In the hot harvest fields, or worn by 
the day’s toil, it is difficult for us to 
appreciate fully the beauty revealed 
day by day as the seasons roll by. In 
summer we have the full fruition of a 
year of toil; it is well for us some- 
times to forget the toil as we con- 
template the majesty as well as the 
mystery of the law underlying seed 
time and harvest. 

If a man die, shall he live again? 
If the grain we seatter by the sower’s 
hand die not, whence cometh the in- 
crease? It is faith born of the ex- 
perience of the ages which induces 
man to take of his store of grain and 
scatter it over the plowed fields or 
bury it in the furrow, in order that the 
law of the harvest bringing the early 
and later rains, the mists of the morn- 
ing and the warmth of the sun, each in 
its turn, may once more fill our gran- 
aries and the race of man be fed. 


the race through one absolute failure 
of crops the world over; so each farm; 
er in the field may know therefore 
that “under the law” he is laboring to 
save mankind from starvation. When 
a man feels that he may save a life 
he nerves himself to greater labor, he 
bravely faces even the loss of his life 
that he may save others. In the fields 
before harvest, or in the harvest, or 
after, he is laboring to save life; he is 
part of an innumerable host of labor- 
ers, who are scattered over the world, 
wotking unconsciously for the ad-- 
vancement of all mankind. That is a 
thought we should like to have every 
farmer, evéry farmer’s boy, every 
farmer’s girl, carry into the daily toil. 

It was uttered nearly seventy years 
ago by Ralph Waldo Emerson when 
he said: 

“In this refulgent summer it has 
been a luxury to draw the breath of 
life. The grass grows; the buds burst, 
the meadow is spotted with fire and 
gold in the tint of flowers. The air is 
full of birds, and sweet with the breath 
of pine, the balm-of-Gileads, and the 
new hays. Night brings no gloom to 
the heart with its welcome shade. 
Through the transparent darkness the 
stars pour their almost spiritual rays. 
Man under them seems a young child, 
and his huge globe a toy. The cool 
night bathes the world as with a river, 
and prepares his eyes again for the 
crimson dawn. The mystery of nature 
was never displayed more _ happily. 
The corn and the wine have been free- 
ly dealt to all creatures, and the never- 
broken silence with which the old 
bounty goes forward has not yielded 
yet one word of explanation. One is 
constrained to respect the perfection 
of this world, in which our senses con- 
verse. How wide; how rich; what in- 
vitation from every property it gives 
to every faculty of man! In its fruit- 
ful sails; in its navigable sea; in its 
mountains of metal and stone; in its 
forests of all woods; in its animals; 
in its chemical ingredients; in the 
powers and. path of light, heat, attrac- 
tion, and life, it is well worth the pith 
and heart of great men to subdue and 
enjoy it. The planters, the mechanics, 
the inventors, the astronomers, the 
builders of cities, and the captains, 
history delights to honor.” 

Surely the mystery of nature was 
never displayed more happily than it 
has been displayed this summer in the 
homes of the American farmer.—R. 
W. Knott, in Home and Farm. 





FASHION HINTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The ultra-fashionable coat for au- 
tumn will be shaped on loose fiting 
lines and in three-quarter length. 

The frou-frou effect at the lower 
edge is a marked characteristic of the 
newest skirts. 

The “Gibson” style remains popular 
in shirt-waists as well as in jackets. 

Next in popularity to black for 
evening gowns comes white in various 
shades; character is given all-white 
costumes by the use of lace. 

Loose-meshed fabrics are favored 
for early autumn tailor gowns. 

Faggotin g is used with good effect 
in gowns of all kinds. 

The popularity of ping pong has 

made the way easy for a new shirt- 
blouse especially designed for devotees 
of the game. The flat turn down col- 
lar is a feature, with a tie embroider- 
ed with miniature rackets and balls 
and knotted in four in hand style. 
Sheath skirts have lost none of their 
popularity. 
Norfolk effects are especially be- 
coming to little boys and are thor- 
oughly stylish—From The Delineator 
for September (just published.) 








Practice what you preach.—Young. 
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We have not food enough to keep! 


WHY THEY WEPT. 
Major John Burke, avant-c 
suffala Bill’s Wild West 
and one of the picturesque 
ances of that venture, told 
Philadelphians during 


ourier of 
exhibition 
appurtep. 
& party of 
al the recent local 
visit of the show an anecdote concerm. 
ing two doughty old Indian chiefs id 
were present at the offlcers’ dinner jp 
one of the frontier forts. Both chiefs 
had ugly records, but possessed the 
respect of the officers as praye fight. 
ers, and were known as men of in- 
fluence on the reservation. One of 
the pair was attracted by the bright 
yellow of a pot of freshly mixed Eng. 
lish mustard, and motioned the 
waiter to pass it. He took a table 
spoonful and put it into his mouth 
Then his face set, his teeth wen 
clinched in agony and the tears welle 
from his eyes and down his cheeks j 
a torrent. Without a word he passe 
the pot to his fellow red man, nod 
approvingly to indicate that it 
good to the taste. 

“Why does the chief cry?” he wa 
asked by his friend, who noted 
tears suffusing his cheeks, 

“I ery,” he replied, “because 
grandfather is not here to enjoy 
feast.” 

A second spoonful went into the 
mouth of the other red man, and with 
similar affect. 

“And why do you ery?” asked the 
first, as he noted the tears with venge 
ful satisfaction. 

“TI cry,” said his friend, “for tha 
you did not die when 
grandfather 
Times. 


din 
Wai 


my 


the 


your brave 


‘died.” — Philadelphig 





‘‘ TICKETS, PLEASE!” 


The conductor stopped, says th 
Detroit News-Tribune, by a seat j 
which was a small boy, kneeling, ¢ 
course, so that his shoes were soiling 
the plush covering of the seat, and 
woman whose face was a declaratio 
of independence. 

She handed the man in brass but 
tons a pink trip slip, then folded he 
hands as if her duty was done. B 
the conductor was not satisfied. Hi 
official glance took measure of th 


.boy, whose back was turned to th 


aisle and who was staring at the land 
seape through greasy finger-mark 
with which he had decorated the win 
dow. 

“T shall have to ask you for a ticke 
for that boy, ma’am.” 

“T think not.” 

“He’s too old to travel free.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“He occupies a whole seat and th 
ear is crowded.” 

“That’s the fault of the road, ng 
mine.” 

“And there are people standing up 

“Well, that’s not my affair.” 

“See here, ma’am, I haven't time 
argue the matter!” 

“It wouldn’t do you any good to ai 
gue it with me.” 

“You'll have to pay for that boy.” 

“IT never have yet, and I’m not g 
ing to begin now.” 

“Don’t you expect to begin sou 
time ?”’ 

“That’s not the question now.” 

“Tf you haven’t had to pay for hi 
you’ve been mighty lucky, or else 34 
don’t do much travelling.” 

“Oh, yes; I travel about six mon 
a year.” " 

“You'll have to pay for him, ma’a 
or I shall be obliged to put him off.” 

“That won’t help you to get 2 
money out of me.” 

“You know what the rules of t 
road are, ma’am.” 

“No, I never read them.” 

“How old is that boy?” 

“T don’t know. I never saw him! 
fore. You’d better ask the old gent 
man who’s asleep three seats up. Th 
got on together at Beckenham Stree 
—Youth’s Companion. 





Had Michael Angelo not beed 
world’s greatest sculptor he would st 
have been pre-eminent in all times 
one of its supremely great painte 
and, apart from either of these tim 
he is the most sublime architett 
modern times at least, and a poet 
great, so deep delving in his vision, 
mighty in his spiritual concept? 
so grand in his use of language ' 
even Wordsworth confessed hims 
unable to grasp his sonnets sufficie 
to render them in English rhyme: I 
the life of this sad old man of 5! 
four years, the greatest of all Ita 
but the lonliest, came Vittor!a 
lonna, one of the most beautiful 4 
cultured women of all time. TH 
love story is an exquisite idyl 2™ 
told with infinite grace and charm 
Clara E. Laughlin in The Delinet 
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Christian Life Column. 
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Children’s Column. 


Health Notes. 





TRUE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

Dr. Van Dyke, the eminent Presby- 
terian divine, always clear and force- 
¢y] in thought and speech, was preach- 
ing Christian doctrine recently before 
the Northern Presbyterian Assembly 
when he said: 

“[ have no confidence in that sort of 
Christianity which will not join hands 
with an honest Hebrew to relieve suf- 
fering and enlighten ignorance. I 
no confidence in that kind of 
Protestantism wihch refuses to take 
hold of one end of the litter in which 
, wounded man is lying, because a 
»4man Catholic has hold of the other 
end. I have no confidence in that kind 
of Presbyterianism which lives in hos- 
ility and hatred toward Christians 
having other creeds and forms of wor- 
ship. I have no confidence in that 
kind of a church which resembles a 
private religious club, caring only for 
the comfort and respectability of its 
members, reasonably sure of its own 
salvation, and unreasonably indiffer- 
ent to the salvation of the world. 





PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 





The church does not rise in piety 
and strength nor the State in purity 
and prosperity above the gauge set 
by the home life of the people. The 
integers of both are families and not 
individuals. The one indispensable of 
the two pillars upon which the church 
or State fabric rests is the family. 
The child is the father of the man or 
woman. Parental administration of 
tuition under God is the greatest pow- 
er with which man is endured. So 
what is done or not done, in our 
homes, prepares the membership by 
and by for the church and citizenship 
for the State. It is the sappling that 
bends easily the parent deals with, 
and it will be straight or crooked af- 
ter awhile as he wills. The school 
teacher, the attrition of fit society, 
the minister of the Gospel, the well 
crdered regulation of the State can 
scarcely be expected to straighten the 
crooked products of home life any 
more than the grizzle can be straight- 
ened after it has passed into hard and 
brittle bone. Nowadays it is almost 
universal for parents to merely look 
on and see children grow up. Raising 
or training children is rare. One man 
said in our hearing “that for his part 
he fed, clothed and skteltered his chil- 
dren and then let them rip.” That was 
a candid confession and his case fairly 
representative. It is no wonder the 
church is so cold, so weak and grows 
so slowly.—Rev. P. R. Law, in Lum- 
berton Robesonian. 





SIN IN THE LARGER CITIES. 


Some of us who live in the quiet, 
peaceable, law abiding, church going 
country districts never realize what 
sin, wickedness and corruption are go- 
ing on in the world, especially in the 
world of the larger cities. We read a 
few statistics, sometimes, of crime and 
immorality in these large accumula- 
tions of all sorts and conditions of 
men, but we never fully appreciate the 
difference between the moral atmos- 
phere of the great city and the wide 
spreading country. There are said to 
be six thousand bar-rooms in the city 
of Chicago, the daily income of which 
is more than three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

One Sunday evening not long since 
seventeen thousand, one hundred and 
sixty young men were counted at sev- 
enteen of these places of sin and de- 
struction—over a thousand young men 
at each bar-room in one Sunday even- 
ing! There are few churches in that 
city, we fancy, who gather that num- 
ber of young men on any Sunday 
evening. In a single ward of that 
city there are over three hundred 
houses of impurity. In the same city 
are about nine hundred thousand 
young people under twenty-one years 
of age. Only one hundred and eighty 
thousand—a little over one-fifth—are 
enrolled in Protestant Sunday-schools. 
Chicago, we suppose, compares about 
equally with other large cities in vice, 
sin and corruption. The boys and 
girls, the young men and young wo- 
men, of the country may think there 
are many luxuries, much ease, and 
many advantages in city life that they 
themselves never see and enjoy. They 
should bear in mind that there is also 
much sin, vice, and degradation and 
corruption in the city that their plain, 
honest, pure country life never sub- 
Jects them to. The best place on 
earth to rear boys and girls in hon- 
esty, integrity, morality and all vir- 
tues is in the country. What the coun- 
try loses in commercial advantages it 
more than makes up in moral purity, 
honesty and integrity—Elon College 


A GENTLEMAN, 


—_— 


1 knew him for a gentleman, 

By sigus that never fail; 

His coat was rough, and rather worn, 
His cheeks were thin and pale— 

A lad who had his way to make, 
With litile tia yor play 

I knew him for a gentleman 

By certain signs to-day. 


fle met his mother on the 
Off came his lit‘ie eap. 
My door was shut; he waiied there 
Until I heard h‘y rap. 

He took the bundle from my hand, 
And when I dropped my pen 

fe sprang to pick tt up for me, 
This gentleman of ten. 


=" rect, 


He thinks of you before himself; 

He serves you if he can; 

For in whatever company, 

The manners make the man. 

At ten or forty ’tis the same, 

The manners tell the tale; 

And I discern the gentleman 

By signs that never fail. 
—Selected. 





POLITE LITTLE SPANIARDS. 





Spanish children, as Miss Katharine 
Lee Bates depicts them in her recent 
book on Spain, are among the most 
charming in the world. They are ex- 
quisitely polite, even from babyhood. 
One day in the park at Seville Pro- 
fessor Bates noticed a pretty baby of 
eighteen months carried in the arms 
of a young woman, and stopped to ad- 
mire him. The result was startling. 
Not in the least expecting this in- 
fant, whose rosy face was bashfully 
snuggled into his young aunt’s neck, 
to understand, I said to her, ‘What a 
fine little fellow!’ Whereupon Master 
Roly-Poly suddenly sat up straight on 
her arm, ducked his head in my diree- 
tion, and gravely enunciated, ‘Es favor 
que usted me hace’ (It is a compli- 
ment you pay me). 

“I could hardly recover from the 
shock in time to make the streotyped 
rejoinder, ‘No es favor, es justicia’ 
(No compliment, but the truth). To 
this Don Chubbykins sweetly return- 
ed, ‘Mil gracias’ (A thousand thanks) ; 
and I closed this uncanny dialogue 
with the due response, ‘No las merece’ 
(It does not merit them).” 

Not in words only were the little 
Spaniards of a most winning and gra- 
cious courtesy. 

“In Mrs. Gulick’s school mere mid- 
gets of six and eight, returning from 
class, will not close the doors of their 
rooms if you are in sight, although 
perhaps seated at a reading-table at 
the far end of the corridor, lest they 
should appear inhospitable. 

“On our return from Italica a thirs- 
ty child of seven, heated to exhaustion 
with the sun and fun of that Andalu- 
sian picnic, refused to touch the ani- 
seed water which some good Samari- 
tan had handed up to the dusty ear- 
riage until the glass had been offered 
to every one else, driver included, 
leaving little enough for her.” 

When they ‘were coming back at 
midnight from the feria this same 
nina of gentle staggering 
and half-crying with sleepliness, would 
not precede any of her elders in enter- 
ing the home door. 

“After you,” she sobbed, with hard- 
ly voice enough to add, “and may you 
all rest well.” 

“The same to you,” chorused the 
adults trooping by, and her faint mur- 
mur followed: “Many thanks.” 

“Shall I give you this fan when I 
go away,” Miss Bates asked her once, 
“or would you rather have it now to 
take to the party?’ 

She wanted it then and there, but 
she answered, “I shall be best pleased 
to take it when you like best to give 
att? 

So natural is politeness to Spanish 
childhood, so far are the little ones 
from regarding it as a thing enforced 
or artificial, that it creeps with no 
sense of incongruity into their very 
prayers. The brief bedtime petition 
of young Spain is quaintly like and 
unlike the familiar “Now I lay me” of 
our own land: 


memory, 


Jesus, Joseph, Mary, 
Your little servant keep 
While, with your kind permission, 
I lay me down to sleep. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





HOW TO LIVE A HUNDRED YEARS. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper McIntyre 
died in Philadelphia recently, at the 
age of one hundred and two years, and 
was buried at Woodland Cemetery. 
Her rules for living, in her own lan- 
guage, were: 

“Be honest and don’t worry.” 

“Marry early and save money.” 

“Love breeds happiness.” 

“Keep at work and don’t drink.” 

“A rich girl can be happy with a 
poor husband if she really loves him.” 

“Eat plenty, sleep long, and don’t 
bother.” 





Christian Sun. 


THE GIRL WITH A BAD COMPLEXION: 
There is really no excuse for the 
girl who goes around with her skin 
making open confession that she is a 
rebel against laws of health. 

There are many forms of skin di- 
sease, of course, that are beyond the 
control of those suffering from them. 
Some o fthese are exceedingly ob- 
scure as to their origin and obstinate- 
ly resistant to treatment, and all such 
cases should be under the care of com- 
petent dermatologists. We have only 
reference in this article to those mud- 
dy, pimply, uncared-for skins too of- 
ten shown by girls who should be in 
the very bloom of youth and freshness, 
but who, through ignorance, and far 
too often through uncleanliness or laz- 
iness or greediness, start and main- 
tain, sometimes through years, a con- 
dition of skin that would disgrace an 
Eskimo. 

There is one great prescription, and 
one only, for a clear, bright complex- 
ion, and that is—first, last and always 
—bodily cleanliness, both external and 
internal. 

Now, cleanliness of the skin is by no 
means attained by mere surface rub- 
bing and scrubbing, although a cer- 
tain amount of this is necessary, and 
many a proud, fastidious and other- 
wise dainty young woman needs to be 
told to wash her face properly. 

But she needs to be told more than 
this. The organs of this wonderful 
body of ours are curiously loyal to 
each other. If one organ is unable to 
perform all the work which is put up- 
on it, for instance, the others faithful- 
ly turn in and labor to do its share as 
well as their own. This is a beneficent 
provision for the tiding over of tem- 
porary difficulties, but it was never 
intended in the scheme of things to 
become a permanent arrangement. 
When it has lasted long enough, the 
organ or organs doing extra work be- 
gin to show signs of distress. Nature 
is just, as well as kind, and always 
takes toll. 

When the skin is put to it to per- 
form part of the work that should be 
done by the liver, the kidneys or other 
organs, it must soon throw out its sig- 
nals of distress in the form of sallow- 
ness, roughness and pimples. 

A young woman ashamed of her 
complexion should try the effect of 
drinking more water and eating less 
candy, giving her digestive organs a 
bath and a rest. Let her then treat 
the face to an occasional thorough 
washing in soft water, using one of the 
good, mild soaps of which there are 
now so many offered. Let her also 
breathe plenty of fresh air, and then 
watch the speedy improvement that 
will come. 

On the other hand, errors of diet, 
neglected bowels, insufficient bathing 
and an unventilated bedroom would 
dim the complexion of a dryad in a 
week.—The Youth’s Companion. 





MALARIA AND TYPHOID. 





Says the July Bulletin of the North 
Carolina Board of Health: 

It has been conclusively demon- 
strated that the poison known as ma- 
laria is not “bad air” but a blood par- 
asite, the plasmodium malariae which 
feeds upon and develops in the red 
corpuscles of the blood, and that it is 
conveyed by a particular genus of 
mosquitos named Anopheles—and 
probably in no other way. This de- 
monstration shows malarial fever to 
be a preventable disease. A person can 
reside in the most malarious region 
with perfect impunity if he can pro- 
tect himself against the sting of the 
variety of mosquitoes mentioned 
which have previously stung another 
person having the fever, thereby in- 
fecting themselves with the germs of 
the disease. This can be done in three 
ways—by destroying the mosquitoes 
and preventing their breeding, by pro- 
tection against them by screens, ete., 
and by preventing their stinging per- 
Either 
one of these methods if properly car- 
ried out would be effective, but as per- 
fection cannot be hoped for, all three 
should be resorted to. 

The next two months, August and 
September, constitute the season of 
the year in which malarial fevers, and 
malarial fevers of the most malignant 
type—aestivo-autumnal or the old- 
fashioned “billious fever,” pernicious 
and hemorrhagic—are most prevalent 
with us. It is therefore in order for 
tour people living in malarious sections 


sons sick of malarial fever. 





to begin at once and prosecute unre- 
mittingly a vigorous warfare against 


mosquitoes. 


well begun, and we beg to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the fact that 
the spread of this disease can surely 
be prevented. The source of the poi- 
son is in the discharges of a patient. 
It is conveyed by drinking water or 
flies infected therewith. The  sim- 
plest and surest way therefore to de- 
stroy the germs is to immediately and 
thoroughly disinfect all discharges 
from the bowels and kidneys, and then 
bury them not less than 150 feet from 
any well or spring. As the germs are 
also found in the discharges of conva- 
lescents and in the preliminary stages 
of the disease surface privies should 
always be carefully looked after. 

As bearing on the above, we take 
pleasure in printing below the excel- 
lent “Farmers’ Bulletin No. 155” of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
by Dr. L. O. Howard, Entomologist of 
the Department, omitting, much to 
our regret, the illustrations for lack 
of the plates; and the very interesting 
speculations of Dr. King on the effect 
of light in the production of malarial 
fever. [Here follows a reprint of the 
bulletin. Any Progressive Farmer 
reader can get a free copy by writing 
to his Congressman. ] 





RULES OF DIET. 





1. Plenty of water, but not too much 
at any one time, especially not with 
meals. 2. Plenty of fruit. 3. No drugs 
except small quantities of tea, coffee 
and chocolate, and spices for flavor, 
not for physiologic effect. 4. No 
putrefied meat, very little meat pre- 
pared by frying or double-cooking, 
small quantities at not more than two 
meals daily. 5. Thorough mastica- 
tion, leisurely habits at the table. 6. 
No eating between meals. Liquids 
that require digestion, like milk, ice- 
cream (which melts during the pro- 
cess of swallowing), ete., come under 
this head. 7. No alteration of absti- 
nence and excess. Use candy, fruits, 
desserts, ete., in moderation, at the 
end of meals. 8. No overloading of the 
stomach at any time. 9. No etiquette 
which forces one to eat improper 
foods. If pie is served leave the bot- 
tom crust without apology. Treat 
similar foods likewise. 10. Arrange 
your meals so that you ean enjoy 
them. Don’t try to eat a_ hearty 
breakfast so early that your stomach 
is not awake. Have your heartiest 
meal at noon or in the evening. Don’t 
imagine that you can grow strong on 
foods that you dislike. Better fried 
ham and chocolate cake with a good 
appetite than a health cereal with milk 
and disgust.—A. L. Benedict, M. D., 
in the April’s Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





Custom is the pillar round which 
opinion twines, and interest is the tie 
that binds it.—T. L. Peacock. 
















must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants sre numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natura! sleep. Bottle by mail 6c. 


gE. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 




















NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMER®S’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
Connty. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chel], Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck Coupty. 

Doorkeeper —Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John Gaham, Warrenton, 

Dr, J. E, Pes n, Pikeville, 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, 


Salisbury, 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioner—S, L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 

State Chemist—B, W. Kilgore 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Releigh. 
Agriculturist—O, W. Burkett, West Ra/eigh. 





The typhoid fever season is already 





“When you feel like erying—laugh.” 
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PRIZES FOR WATERMELONS. 


: WE WILL GIVE 
; 


$5.00 in CASH for the HEAVIEST melon entered. €3 50 pair 
SHOKS, your choice, for SECOND. $2 00 pair BROGANS, 
your choice, for THIRD. 


Contest begins with the season ; is open to all, and prizes will be 
given October 1. All melons entered must be brought to our store. 


$ THE CAROLINA SHOE Co.,130 Fayetteville St, Raleigh, N.C. 
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Bagging and Ties. 


5,000 Half Rolls Bagging. 

8,000 Bundles Ties. 

2,000 Barrels Flour, both in Sacks and Barrels 
500 Barrels Molasses. 

700 Sacks Coffee, 

350 Barrels Sugar. 

2,000 Cases Canned Goods, 

50,000 Ibs. Hoop Iron. 


Also, Hay, Peanuts, Corn, Meal, Drugs, Spirit 
Casks, and all other goods usually carried in 
our line. Get our prices before buying. 


DL. Ls. Gore Co., 


118, 120, 122 and 124 N. Water Street, ° WILMINGTON, WN. C. 
FOR 


$5.00 $3.50 


Is made{in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


Welthink they are worth 85.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $8.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 























SHOES 




















Offer Extra Special. 


HON. W. J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has mony vere 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


‘THE COMMONER _!sThat Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........+...4.. $ 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 


1.00 
The Commoner 
The Progressive Farmer Together one year 91.50 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. N. 














Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Goy- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work treats of 
“Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 

Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 
; This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and haga 
heavy, tough paper binding. 














OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We’are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subsori 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in rene 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far 
mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 

Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Horticulturist—W. F, Massey, West2Ra sigh. 


RALEIGH, N. C, 
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Correspondence. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE SCHOOLS. 








A Resume of Recent Fducational Progress in 
North Carolina. 





BY E. C. BROOKS, SECRETARY OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL BOARD 

Reports being received daily from 
every section of the State give the 
strongest proof that there is a grow- 
ing sentiment in every county toward 
the improvement of the public schools. 
The educational associations and as- 
semblies on every occasion have em- 
phasized three principles and have 
worked toward these three ends, be- 
lieving that the accomplishment of 
these will lead to other needed re- 
forms. 

I, CONSOLIDATION OF DISTRICTS 


Alamance County has so arranged 
six townships that it is now posible 
to establish graded schools. So well 
did the Superintendent perfect his 
work that consolidation followed as 
a necessity. Anson County consoli- 
dated four districts into two last year. 
Ashe reduced eight districts into four. 
Caldwell consolidated three into two; 
Cherokee two into one; Brunswick 
reduced her number from _ seventy- 
nine to seventy-one; Davidson has 
consolidated five districts and is now 
considering several others. Edge- 
combe has consolidated nine into five. 
Gaston has consolidated eight into 
one, and others will be changed soon. 
Guilford has consolidated a number 
of districts and a number of others 
have the matter under consideration. 
Harnett has consolidated ten into five 
and discontinued two. Hertford has 
consolidated two. Iredell has reduced 
the number in three townships from 
twenty-two to seventeen. Lenoir con- 
solidated four the past year. The 
work of consolidation in Lineoln will 
begin immediately after the educa- 
tional rallies. There are three town- 
ships now ready. for the change. 
Mecklenburg has consolidated eight 
into four and is making arrangements 
to reduce the number very materialy 
within the nevt year. In Pitt the 
districts have been rearranged in two 
townships. Polk has _ consolidated 
four white districts into two and five 
colored into three. The Superinten- 
dent of Randolph County says: “We 
have consolidated the districts in one 
township and next year we will be- 
gin a systematic rearrangement and 
consolidation.” Rockingham has con- 
solidated two and arranged to reduce 
the number to three less still. Vance 
has reduced three districts to one; 
Tyrrell has consolidated two; Warren 
two; and Watauga three. Stokes 
County has reduced the number to 
ten less, and more consolidations will 
follow soon. Mitchell consolidated 
two and is preparing others for the 
change. Wilkes has reduced the num- 
ber ten less. Rutherford County has 
eonsolidated two and Cleveland six 
districts. 

II IMPROVEMENT OF THE SCHOOL 

HOUSES 


In Randolph County the citizens of 
Franklinville have raised $1,000 by 
private subscription for the erection 
of a school building,and four other new 
up-to-date buildings have been erected 
the past year and plans are perfected 
for more this year. In Mecklenburg 
County one building is now being 
erected at a cost of $3,500, and about 
$7,000 in all will be spent by next Jan- 
uary. Six hundred patent desks were 
bought last year and about the same 
number to be purchased this year. 
Edgecombe County has built five new 
buildings, one at Conoeto at a cost of 
$1,200. All will be repainted this year. 
Lenoir County built four houses last 
year. Lincoln County spent $1,550 in 
the past year in buildings. One build- 
ing in Union County was built last 
year at a cost of $1,500. $8,000 is to 
be spent in Guilford County during 
the next year for school improve- 
ments. Iredell erected five new build- 
ings, the citizens subscribing a large 
per cent of the money. In Alamance 
the citizens have agreed in six town- 
ships to erect new school buildings. 
The cost of each will range from $200 
to $500. A great deal of the money 
has already been subscribed. Harnett 
County built last year fifteen new 
school houses, and will build eight dur- 
ing the next year. Bertie has made 
great improvement in school buildings 

Caldwell built four 
Gaston County erect- 
ed three large buildings. At Lowell’s 
subscription was raised for a $1,500 
building. Gates County built two 
modern buildings, arranging to build 


and equipments. 
new buildings. 


four the past year. Watauga erected 
by private subscription one large een- 
tral high school building. Hyde Coun- 
ty is making arrangements to enlarge 
and improve the old buildings. Colum- 
bus County built several new houses 
last fall. Hertford erected four new 
buildings at a cost of $400 each, one 
other enlarged at a cost of $250; oth- 
ers to be greatly improved. Brunswick 
has built three the past year. Curri- 
tuck is making arrangements to equip 
the schools with better supplies. In 
Orange County the people of An- 
drews’ School House have decided to 
build a $450 school house. At Pick- 
ard’s, same county, $100 was raised 
toward building an up-to-date build- 
ing. A movement is on foot to erect 
a better building at Hillsboro. Mitch- 
ell built four new houses. Wilkes is 
arranging to build twenty-five this 
year. Rutherford has given contract 
for three modern’ school buildings. 
Cleveland County has built four well- 
equipped houses, costing in all $2,100. 
Ill. LOCAL TAXATION, 


Randolph Countv has one rural dis- 
trict ready for local taxation, others 
are ripe and will vote next year. For- 
syth County has one township that has 
petitioned the County Commissioners 
for an election. The County Super- 
intendent of Mecklenburg County says 
about one-half of the county will vote 
on local taxation this fall. Beaufort 
County has one rural graded school. 
Union County has one rural graded 
school and will have two others next 
year supported by private subscrip- 
tion, free though to all in the district. 
Guilford County has five districts that 
will ask for a vote on local taxation. 
Pitt County will hold an election in 
Bethel Township and in Farmville 
Township on September 4th. The 
schools in New Hanover all run seven 
months. The county tax for the pres- 
ent is sufficient. Davidson County 
will Wupport one Graded School for 
nine months by private subscription 
free to all the children in the district. 
Wilkes County has two townships 
ready for local taxation; and- Stokes 
has one, where an election will be or- 
dered. The Superintendent of Ala- 
mance County has arranged for six 
rural Graded Schools this fall. War- 
ren County has one high school free 
to all the children in the district for 
nine months, supported by private 
subscription. Caldwell County has 
two districts that will vote on ques- 
tion of local taxation this fall. Hyde 
County has one rural graded school. 
Columbus has six districts that will 
vote on local taxation; Rowan Coun- 
ty has two districts that will vote on 
same question; Vance County has one. 
Currituck has one school supported 
for ten months by a sporting associa- 
tion near Poplar Branch. In Ruth- 
erford County several local tax dis- 
tricts are in contemplation. Cleve- 
land County will vote on local taxa- 
tion in two districts on September 
6th. 
Add to this report the work done in 
Wake, Durham, Buncombe, and other 
counties that have not yet reported, 
and the great improvements in build- 
ings, equipments, and length of term, 
are remarkable when compared with 
the stagnation that appeared only a 
few years ago. One other foree should 
be mentioned here—the work of the 
“Woman’s Club for Building Better 
School Houses.” This club has extend- 
ed its usefulness in a number of coun- 
ties, and almost daily the report comes 
that a Woman’s Club has been organ- 
ized in another county, and that the 
citizens are making plans to avail 
themselves of the assistance of this 
organization. 

All this work is in the rural districts 
or the smaller towns. 





THE SHODDY BILL. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


Shoddy is simply old woolen clothes, 
earpets and such rubbish, torn and 
shredded to pieces, washed and then 
spun, matted or felted into or onto 
good or new woolen yarn or cloth. 
Such stuff is comparatively rotten and 
useless in wearing apparel, blankets 
or carpets, except as it may deceive 
the eye and sense of the purchaser 
into the belief that he is buying hon- 
est woolen goods. This stuff-is used 
with a full view of deceiving the con- 
sumer and thus robbing him, under the 
pretence of giving him value for value 
received, 

The mixture of cotton with wool in 
weaving fabric is not a fraud unless 
the purchaser is deceived by the word 
of the seller or appearance of the 
goods. In some kinds of cloth espe- 
cially the coarse and cheaper grades 
a mixture of cotton with wool] in- 


fabric but it will not receive esicrs 
from the coloring process thas are 
permanent as wool does, hence the 
light, sun, rain, ete., fade it quickly. 
causing the material to soil and look 
shabby very soon. 

shearings 


and 


The mixture flax—the 
from the face of good clothes-- 


of Noils 
other cloths—is also fraud. 


ecombings from blankets *nd 





The Oleomargarine Bill that is now 
a law in operation injured the consum- 
ers*in using oleomargarine, only when 
they were deceived in thinking it but- 
ter and paying butter prices for it. 

This Shoddy Bill aims at a far 
for the deceptions 
clothing 


greater wrong 
above noted in and other 
woolen (2?) fabrics is simply appalling, 
when one considers the extent of it. 
The purchaser is not only defrauded 
in money price but the fraud is a con- 
tinuous injury from the first day of its 
use until the stuff is worn out. 
The aim of the movers in this bill is 
to have the manufacturers and sellers 
of all woolen or part woolen goods so 
mark them and present them for sale, 
that no person shall be deceived as to 
the mixture of other material with 
the woolen fabrics. It is not the pur- 
pose to prevent people from manufac- 
turing, selling or weaving any kind of 
woolen mixed or shoddy goods at any 
price they please but it is the purpose 
to prevent them from deceiving or 
being defrauded in such goods. 
Now is the time for Congressional 
candidates to say to the people wheth- 
er, if eleeted they will support and 
vote for such a bill. It is a very im- 
portant question to the people and it 
is the right of every voter—because 
every one is concerned in it—to pub- 
licly ask the candidate for Congress 
in his district to declare whether he 
will support such a measure or not. 
The bill will be before the short ses- 
sion this winter and pushed to a vote 
and very likely passed, but if it fails 
it will be renewed again in the Con- 
gress that is to be elected in Novem- 
ber. 
It is important that candidates for 
the United States Senate be called out 
to answer squarely as to whether they 
will advocate and work for such a bill 
because the Senate has often smashed 
measures that emanate from the peo- 
ple and so greatly concerned them as 
this one does now. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Statesville, N. C. 





EDUCATIONAL RALLIES” 


The List of Speakers, Places and Dates as 
Arranged For. 
PRESIDENT GEO. T. WINSTON. 
Hickory, August 18th. 
Hayesville, August 21st. 
Peachtree, August 23rd. 
J. W. BAILEY, ESQ 

Dutchville, August 26th. 

Sassafras, August 28th. 

Henderson, August 30th. 

Dabney, August 23rd. 

STATE SUPT. J. Y. JOYNER. 

Hickory, August 138th and 14th. 

Granite Falls, August 15th. 

Tarboro, August 23rd. 

Elm City, August 22nd. 

PRES. CHARLES D. McIVER 

Hickory, August 13th and 14th. 

Granite Falls, August 15th 

Asheville, August 16. 

Cleveland County, 
190th and 20th. 

Iredell County, September 4th, 5th 
and 6th. 

SUPT. ALEX. GRAHAM. 

Lincoln County, August 4th, 5th 
and 9th. 

Waxhaw, August 16th. 

DR. JOHN C. KILGO. 

China Grove, August 25. 

Woodleaf, August 26. 

Mocksville, August 21st. 

PROF. M. C. S. NOBLE. 

Lucama, August 26. 

Elm City, August 29, 

Tarboro, August 29. 

DR. E. W. SIKES. 

Middle Sound, August 13th. 

Waxhaw, August 16th. 

SUPT. J. T. ALDERMAN. 

Orange County, August 11th and 
15th. 

Dabney, August 23rd. 

Granville County, August 26th and 
28th. 

Henderson, August 30th. 

PRES. CHARLES H. MEBANE. 

Hickory, August 12th. 

Mocksville, August 14th. 

Lencir, August i¢th. 

A DANGEROUS DRINK is im- 
pure water. It brings on diarrhoea, 
eramps and piercing pain in the bow- 
els. Counteract the effect of bad wa- 
ter with Perry Davis’ Painkiller. Take 


August 18th, 








three more this year. Cherokee built 


creases the steength and wear of the 


it in your grip when you travel. 


Littleton Female College is being 
completely renovated including in- 
side painting, rewhitening walls, ete., 
preparatory to the largest opening in 
its history. This Institution has 
made a notable record among North 
Carolina schools and its patronage is 
rapidly extending to sections beyond 
the borders of the State. 

Concerning the Institution Dr. A. 
D. Betts says: “I have seen some- 
thing of schools for a long time. I 
have looked into some that I call 
ideal schools. I have never seen a 
better place for girls than Littleton 
Female College.” 





* Scotch Collie Pa: s 
English Setters 777 Sce'sh Siw each. 
Enciose stamp for description to 

£. P WOODLEY, 
Cherry, N. C. 








STATEMENT 


SUPREME RULING OF THE FRA- 
TERNAL MYSTIC CIRCLE, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Condition December 31st, 1901, as 
shown by statement filed: 
Amount of net ledger as- 


sets December 31st of 
$78,612.33 


previous year ......... 
Income—From policy- 
holders, $261,471.04; 


miscellaneous, $45,706.- 
DO TREN so estes. 04) si 0x8 
Disbursements—To _ pol- 
icy-holders, $220,019.30; 
miscellaneous, $81,754.- 
OB TOURL. oi55s crac 
Business in foree—Num- 
ber of policies, 15,527; 
amount ............. -20,043,416.66 
Written during year— 
Number of policies, 
5,665; amount ........ 
Losses—At beginning of 
year, $50,500.00; incur- 
red, $219,185.17; paid.. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on real estate (first 
lien on fee-simple),.... 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued .......... 
Cash in home office and 
deposited in banks 
Assessments actually col- 
lected and held by sub- 
ordinate bodies ....... 
All other assets, detailed 
in statement <<... 05s 


307,178.03 


301,773.35 


5,576,000.00 


214,685.17 


32,002.77 


48,512.42 
28,680.26 


Total iciemkesoass.. See ee oe 
Less assets, not admitted 18,377.33 

Total admitted assets.. 138,855.03 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses in process of ad- 

justment or reported. . None. 
Losses adjusted and un- 

MBE fk oes catalase hehe $55,031.67 

Total liabilities as to 

policy-holders ........ 55,031.67 
Balance on hand to pro- 

tect contracts . 83,823.36 
Mortuary (An- 

nuity depart- 

ments. <.ss66 $10,391.20 
Emergency .... 73,500.45 
Expense 125.36 84,017.01 


BUSINESS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
IN 1901. 


Policies or certificates in forece.— 
Number, 370; amount, $761,500.00. 

Policies or certificates written or 
revived in 1901—Number, 39; amount, 
$54,500.00. 

Policies or certificates decreased or 
ceased in 1901.—Number, 37; amount, 
$59,000.00. 

Total amount premiums or assess- 
ments collected or secured, $8,706.59. 

Losses and claims unpaid at begin- 
ning, $3,000.00; incurred, $7,000.00; 
paid, $7,000.00. 

Supreme Mystie Ruler, F. H. Duck- 
witz. 

Supreme Recorder, J. D. Myers. 

Home Office, Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Agent for service, Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Raleigh, N. C. 

Business Manager or Organizer for 


North Carolina, managed from Home 
Office. 





State of North Carolina, 
Insurance Department, 
Raleigh, May 22, 1902. 
I, James R. Young, Insurance Com- 
missioner, do hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct abstract 
of the statement of the Supreme 
Ruling of the Fraternal Mystie Cir- 
cle, a Fraternal Order of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., filed with this Department, 
showing the condition of said Com- 
pany on the 31st day of December, 
1901. 
Witness my hand and official seal, 
the day and date above written. 
(Seal.) JAMES R. YOUNG, 


Insurance Commissioner. 
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; For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and an 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


SPANG 


wheels with broad tires. 
draft. 


SPANGLER, 


WINCHEST 


| eee to .50 loaded with either Black or Smokeles 
® ‘always give entire satisfaction. They are made and loaded in q * 

modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts, 
THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD ¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM’ 


per acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 


b 

i ER Low-Down H 

a Grain and Fertiizer rl 

Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grassseed. Drills 

any depth, perfect regulation, low steel or wood frame. high 
Easy to fill and operate. 

Investigate before buying. Write for free catalogue, 


ER MANFG. CO., S09 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA. 
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Light 














COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 


RALEIGH 
(BEES MARBLE 
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a3 New Catalogue for 
the asking. -- -- 











RHEUMA: ID# CURED HON. 
H H HARTLEY. 


“TyRO, \. C., May 10th, L901. 

THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 

Gentewen: I had rheumatism for 
more than tf years in my right arm and 
shoulder Tried inany remedies with- 
out relief. 'n fal! of 1849 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B Smith, druggist of | exington, 
recommended | Ht UMACID I 


bought one bottle and before using half 


of ut, fun: it was relieving me. Be 
fore finishin third bott.e I could raise 
and str» ghien mv arm, and it has 
cured me Ve yres, epttale, 
(Siened) H t+. HARTLEY 

Mr, Hartley i» one of the most promi- 
nent and be hly respected citizens of 
Daviteo. county, »nd represented his 
county i: the |as' legislautre 

Kheu» sc:de ts the standard rheuma- 
tic reneds Av id substitutes. Ali drug- 
gists sellit. «rice $1. 








Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


>_> 


Examine agricultural statistics and see tb 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Con 
pare her advantages for stock-raising wit. 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether yo: 
have few animals or many, you cannot aftor 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Sout: 


RY 3. @. MILLEBREW, 








et the University of Tennessee. 


It is a compiete manual of the cul 
ture of grasses and forage plants o} 
the South. It contains about 14( 
pages, and is written in a style to b 
anderstood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, th 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wilc 
pastures, etc. 
with original analytical engraving: 
by Soribner, our greatest grass ex 
pert, and embellished with a larg: 
number of half tone cuts of flel 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasse. 
is now entirely out of print anc 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additionai 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi. 
ment stations and the United State: 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


wy We have 30 copies this valu 
=), able work on hand, and, unti 
Ww? further notice, will send one 
WwW copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad. 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subsorip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pre 
gressive Farmer one year + 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, W. ¢. 








It is fully illustrater Le 


SEABOARD AIR LINE BLU, 


“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE” 


Short line to principal citie 
and Southwest, Florida, Cuba, Texae South 
nia a d Mexico, reaching the Capit jor 











States. spitals of tte 
In Effect March 5, 1902, 
SOUTMWARB, 
Dail 
No. 81 Now 
Ly Raleigh, SAL 412am 7H 
Ar Hamlet, ~ 70' am 10 25 Pm 
Ar Columbia, “ 935am 1 Pm 
4¥ Columbia, 4 103sam 1(5 Ht 
Ar Savaunah bis 210 pm 4300 
Ar Jacksonville, 70pm 9i5eu 
Ar Tamva “ Sam 56 pa 
a Mean No. 3, No. 4 
av eig SAL 41 
Ar Hamlet, < 7 00 am #3 jes 
ar Wilmington, 1215 pm Pa 
Ar Charlotte, “ 1018 am loi py 
Ar Atlanta,} se 855 pm 750 ba 
Ar Augusta, C & WC........... 54) pm 
Ar Macon, C of Ga .. 720 pm 
Ar Montgomery, A& WP... 920 pm 
Ar Mobile, Ala.. L & N........ 265 & m 
Ar New Orleans, L&N........725 am 
Ar Nasbville, NC & St. L.. 40 am 
Ar Memphis, sad 415 pm 


NORTHWARD, 
No. 82 
Lv Raleigh, 


SAL 
Ar Norlina, sf 
ar Portsmouth, ‘“ 


Lv Raleigh, SAL 

Ar Norlina, ty 

ar Ri hmond, a 

Ar Washington, P RR......... 
Ar New York, O DSSCo 
Ar Baltimore, * 

Ar Philadelphia, 

Ar New York, ss 

Ar Washington, N& WSB, 
4r Baltimore, B 8S P Oo........ cccccovcessece 
Ar Philadelphia, NY P&N, 546 pm 
Ar New York, se 815 pm 


Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday. (b) Eastern 
Time 





Connections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 
all Ficrida Kast Coast points, and forall points 
in Texas, Mexico and California, 


TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH AS 
FOLLOWS: 


F om North. 
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SLEEPING CAR SERVICE. 


Trains 31 and 34 Florida and Metro- 
politan Limited, has Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, News York to Jackson- 
ville and Atlanta, and between Ports- 
mouth and Charlotte. Vestibule day 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, 
Portsmouth to Atlanta. 

No. 27 and 66 “SEABOARD” Fast 
Mail has drawing room buffet sleeping 
ear ‘New York to Jacksonville, con- 
necting at Hamlet with sleeping car 
to and from Atlanta. 

No. 38 and 41 drawing room sleep- 
ing car and day coaches between 
Portsmouth and Atlanta. 





Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 
Yarboro House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, ©. T. and P. A. 
*Phones iM i Raleigh, N. 0. 


S. LEARD, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





of the Farm and Fireside. 
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Read the Complete Poultry Book ¥ 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser oF 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up 
pe posed Hiaweticus from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborav. és ’ . 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also giveD 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different br 
are described and illustrated 42! 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for ge 
eral purposes are pointed ott, 
and the reasons for their selectio® 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets i8 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. It com 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, m0 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tar PRoGrREssIvE,! A 
MER One year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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The Progressive Farmer, August 19, 1902. 














a 
- EsIDENT w. B. FLEMING’S ADDRESS 
a TO THE STATE ALLIANCS. 





‘gered at the Opening of the Sixteenth 
Pagani Session of the N. C. Yarmers’ 
state Alliance, Hillsboro, N.C, 
August 12, 1902. 

We are thankful that we have been 
mitted to meet in annual session 
ibe sixteenth time as a State Alliance. 
Te congratulate the sub-Alliances 
at have furnished delegates to com- 
se this body; it is evidence that 
tere is continued faith in the Order. 
Nothing of special note in Alliance 
rs has oceurred since our last 


patte ‘ ' 
A quiet has prevailed which 


peeting. 
_tcates that a large per cent of the 


— are either contented in their 
ondition of poverty or they have no 

dence in union of strength and 
prganization as a means to better their 
wndition. 

The official reports of the several 
departments will be submitted at the 
proper time, which will put you in 
possession of all necessary informa- 
tion as to the condition of the AI- 
jance numerically and financially. 

There are evils of a political nature 
fat afflict our State and reforms 
needed which I shall not mention; 
there are indications that each will 
juve the attention of the people be- 
fore a great while. 

For several years there have been 
forts which encourage the disposi- 
jon on the part of many farmers to 
organize and co-operate on different 
lines to secure some specific object. 
These organizations at best are tem- 
porary, entered into under stress of 
ircumstances and are local if not 
glfish in their nature. Those who en- 
sneer them know that it takes an 
jnmense amount of faith, courage and 
hard work to convince their fellow 
farmers that results beneficial to all 
tan be obtained. Oftener than other- 
vise such associations dissolve with- 
wt accomplishing anything exeept 
pssibly to put some leader in a coun- 
yor State office. After awhile neces- 
ity again rises to organize for pro- 
tection against low prices or some 
ther grievance and then the same 
mount of work must be done again, 
which is a trying and expensive pro- 
cedure and should be abandoned in 
the interest of the Alliance which is 
1 non-political and permanent organ- 
tation officered by the voice and votes 
t the Order, well equipped and al- 
wys available. At a critical moment 
nluable time and money need not be 
gent to create public opinion, but be- 
ng in touch through sub-Alliances, 
my emergency may be considered and 
xted upon in a few days or weeks that 
would otherwise require months or 
years. 

We will say, however, in passing 
that every true Allianceman hails with 
hy the spirit of organization that 
pompts such efforts for proteetion 
id regrets that they have so signally 
kiled, for we believe that suceessful 
(ganization on any agricultural line 
wuld benefit the Alliance and the 
tembership of such associations final- 
hdrift into its ranks. But every 
ime such efforts fail it is a victory for 
hose who wish to keep the farmers 
kattered and the old song is repeat- 
i, “Farmers will not stick.” We cor- 
tally invite our fellow farmers who 
tte or have been members of the re- 
tit temporary associations to join 
mr Order and stand with us for mu- 
al protection. We assure them that 
ley will be received with warm b> -ts 
id may have the machinery and ex- 
etience of the Alliance to right their 
ievances, though they may be many. 

At last publie education is first and 
‘remost in the minds of many politi- 
fal leaders and prominent educators, 
Mich is a pleasing thought, though 

men are years behind the Al- 
‘nce in this movement. The found- 
‘of our Order realized that to bet- 
et the condition of the agricultural 
asses education should be encour- 
tu and fostered by the organization. 
terefore in the Declaration of Prin- 
les the first clause reads: “To labor 


Pt the education of the agricultural 4 


“sses in the science of economical 
‘vernment in a strictly non-partisan 
Mt.” Hence with the Alliance 
“mg up an educational interest 
hich gave needed aid and encourage- 
“it to the State and county officials 
10 were entrusted with the direction 
if public education. This interest 
“stered the A. and M. College which 
"s brought into existence by Farm- 
Clubs which preceded and were 
"tverted into the Alliance when it 
utered this State, and also establish- 
“the Normal and Industrial College 
Greensboro. This interest has 
Wn and circumstances connected 
bewith have developed an educa- 
hal Campaign in the State such as 


destroys the very birds which are pos- 





we have never before had. The Gov- 
ernor is possibly spending more time 
to arouse the people on education 
than has ever been spent on any line 
in the past, and many prominent edu- 
cators are working harmoniously with 
him to accomplish one great end, 
namely: that more of the young peo- 
ple may have higher education and 
all the children have an opportunity 
to read and write. We feel that the 
Alliance will aid and support every 
reasonable effort that may be made to 
advance education. 

In like manner the Alliance has en- 
couraged other essentials to progress 
leading to better citizenship, and no 


organization has accomplished so 
much in developing that independence 
of thought and action so necessary in 


a free government. 

As an organization we are not as 
hysterical at the mention of trusts as 
we once were, yet they are more num- 
erous and have grown greater in evil 
doings. We recognize the fact that 
there are organizations, corporations 
and trusts that stifle competition, in- 
jure our people and interfere with the 
development of individual enterprises. 
Knowing that these forces are at work 
in our land, the farmers should con- 
nect themselves with the Alliance and 
stand ready for protection and not 
grope single handed in the dark, ecom- 
pletely at the merey of combined cap- 
ital. 

While we have experienced oppres- 
sion we have hardly dreamed of the 
organized oppression that ere long 
will be brought to bear upon the agri- 
cultural classes as well as upon all 
others who are not connected with the 
schemers. 

Tilling the soil was the first divine 
office given to man. The farmers of 
necessity feed and clothe all civilized 
mankind, for which they receive but 
little profit, no luxuries and no sym- 
pathy; the schemers are cheating 
them out of their just proportions of 
the fruits of their toil and they are 
to-day hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for those who by greed and op- 
pression get power and influence by 
reason of their wealth and occasional 
donations. If the farmers were wise 
they would organize and demand their 
share of the profits on every staple 
product grown for the use of man- 
kind. 

I recommend that you give the sub- 
ject of organizing and reorganizing 
sub-Alliances your, best thought and 
attention. If the plan now being oper- 
ated has proved to be the best you can 
devise it should be executed more ef- 
fectually. Our State Lecturer should 
receive such compensation as will en- 
able him to give more time and atten- 
tion to the duties of his office. 

Our Business Ageney, under the effi- 
cient management of Brother Parker, 
is the strong arm of the Alliance. The 
Agency should be remembered when- 
ever we have to purchase anything 
that is needful upon the farm or in 
the home. If satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made to locate it at Ra- 
legh, the Business Agency, which has 
proved so valuable to our Order could 
in my opinion exert a greater in- 
fluence and accomplish far better re- 
sults financially. 

The Progressive Farmer is a valua- 
ble agricultural paper and possibly the 
best all-round family paper in the 
South. The price, $1.00 per year, can 
not be considered compared to _ its 
value in every family. I recommend 
that we use our influence to get it in 
every home in our respective commun- 
ities. 

We trust that all that attend this 
meeting will have a pleasant time, 
and from it may go out an Alliance 
revival which will put the farmers of 
every county in the State in 
touch one with another, for their mu- 
tual benefit and protection. 


close 





The thoughtless boy or man who 
wanders over the country in spring 


shooting snipe, plover, robins, etc., 


itive aids to the farmer. These birds 
eat all sorts of insects at the beginning 
of the season before they have done 
much damage. In parts of Illinois and 
Towa the farmers are forming protec- 
tive associations, post trespass notices 
on their land and assist each other 
in prosecuting in the courts these 
hunters. When it is learned that a 
number of farmers have organized to 
fight this nuisance the hunters let that 
territory severely alone. Nor does it 
take them long to find out about the 
prohibitive laws. When co-operation 
is tried for suppressing this evil, the 
same forces will be quickly utilized for 
many other purposes.—American | 
Agriculturist. 





THE CORONATION OF KIRG EDWARD AND 
QUEEN ALEXANDBA. 





Some Progressive Farmer readers 
may wish a fuller account of the Eng- 
lish coronation show than was given 
in our editorial note of last week, and 
for the benefit of such persons we pre- 
sent the following from the 
York Weekly Outlook of Saturday, 
16th: 

With almost all possible ceremonial 
and pomp (for the curtailment on ac- 
count of the King’s illness was, after 
all, not very Vas 
erowned in Abbey 
on Saturday last. The people’s affec- 
tion for theirKing had been intensified 
by the severe trial through which he 
has just passed, and the prevalent 
note was one of rejoicing and thank- 


New 


Edward 
Westminster 


great), 
was 


fulness that, only seven weeks after 
an alarming attack of illness and a 
dangerous operation, he had so far re- 
covered as to sustain the ceremony 
with no ill effects whatever. Apart 
from the absence of some foreign per- 
sonages of distinction and special am- 
bassadors, little was lacking in the 
display and the function from tke 
original design. All Londoh was d>2c- 
orated lavishly, if not always in the 
most perfect taste as regards the col- 
or scheme; hundreds of thousands of 
people thronged the carefully guarJed 
route of the processions to the Abbey, 
and the longer return to Buckingham 
Palace; the Abbey itself was a blaze 
of color and jewels—gold, crimson. 
and white predominating; the popular 
enthusiasm seemed reserved for the 
King himself, and even the Prinee of 
Wales received less than his usual 
welcome; the quaintly splendid cos- 
tumes of the hereditary officials, her- 
alds, kings-at-arms, king’s standard- 
bearer, bearers of the regalia, and 
lords and ladies in waiting, wer2 a eu- 
rious reminder of the fact that the 
demoeratic of  constit itional 
mcnarehies climes n ere closels in mat- 


ness 


ier of form ani ceremony to the me- 
aiieval than @o her absolutist neigh- 
bors of Europe. The coronation itself 
was dignified and not over-complieat- 
ed. The venerable Archbishop of 
Canterbury with difficulty performed 
his full part because of feebleness; 
the Archbishop of York placed the 
Queen’s crown on her head. The his- 
toric “Vivats” of the Westminster 
boys, the formal presentation of the 
King to the people toward the four 
cardinal points of the compass, the ad- 
ministration of the oath, the anoint- 
ing, the enduing of the royal robes, 
the girding on of the sword of state, 
the bestowal of the ring symbolic of 
kingly dignity, and, finally, the hom- 
age of the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Norfolk for the dukes, and repre- 
sentatives of the other orders of no- 
bility—all these and other acts of the 
ceremony were both in  accordanee 
with ancient custom and endowed with 
All 
over the Kingdom and Empire rejoic- 
ings took place, and on Sunday and 
Monday thanksgiving services were 
held in many of the cathedrals and 
churches. The only discordant note 
was in the utterances of some of the 
Trish leaders, notably John Redmond 
and John Dillon. It may be noted in 
view of recent discussion that the part 
of the King’s oath relating to reli- 
gious matters read as follows: 

“Will you to the utmost of your pow- 
er maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Pro- 
testant Reformed religion established 
by law? 


real significance and meaning. 


And will you maintain and 
preserve inviolably the settlement of 
the Church of England, and the doc- 
trine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment thereof as by law established in 
England? And will you preserve up- 
on the Bishops and clergy of England, 
and to the Church therein committed 
to their charge, all such rights and 
privileges as by law do or shall apper- 
tain to them or any of them?” 








Brevity is the soul of wit.—Shakes- | 


pere. 








How to Make Money with the 
Corn Stelk Shredder. 


FIRST: Cut the cov» about one week later 
than the stage at wb ch farmers usually ‘ pull 
fodder.” 

SE OND. P ace | 0 to 300 stalks ia a shock 
and tie well at the tp with a st ong cord. 

After letting it stand four or five days go back 
and retigh':n hc rds on eash shock, Then 
et it remain ‘nthe f 1d until thoroughly cured, 

Nw haul to your barn and run the stalks 
througha “St. ibans” or Leslie” Shredder, 

Do Qhisand we vill g*arantee the shredded 
stalks wi! p-y you $ 000 & $12 00 per ton 

Write for catalog e tel ing you about sbhred- 
ding and ete 
ST. ALBANSFOU DRY & IMPLEMENT CO 

I, A * ADDEN, Youthern Agent, 
137 Whithali st, Atlanta, Ga. 





The Markets. 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., August 16, 1902 





(ee $ 75@1.00 
Chickens—spring......... 12 @ 18 
Hens—per head......... . 25 @ 30 
ME 6ds VaNGrew. conde eon 12% 
see gk RR Te 20 @ 22 
OIE ooh dows een’ 6s 10@12% 
NUMMER 60a cade oN ae e re 88 @ 90 
RED 5 584 G5 G15 098 ee 20 @ 22 
INNA 65.68 cce oS Sates Oh 504 oie 60 @ 90 
Wheat—seed............. be 

SL I yn nO 85 @ 90 
Os: scien ied aie ataneeeeene 80 @ 85 
MEMS it cetacean aeiee Geren 1.65 @ 1.75 
ee ETS ere 1.00 

UC UT are ese are 8@ 9 
SIRO ss acorentvAt bil cae art oe TOTS 9 @ 10 
Skine—sheep............. 30 @ 50 
Skins—lamb.............. 20 @ 30 
RIDG—O8NE isco s esc e ees 40 @ 50 
Hides—dry salt........... 10 
Tallow—unrendered...... 2 @2% 
MLO Wa 56 Wigristkals 66-0 Wisk '9 3@ 4 
Potatoes—Irish........... 1.50@2.00 





RALEIGH LEAF TOBACCO. 
PRICES PER 100 POUNDS ON AUQ. 16, 


Trash lugs...... ....8 5.00 to $ 8.00 
Sand lugs....... ...+- 8.00 to 12.00 
Good lugs............ 12.00 to 20.00 
Cutters, fancy....... 20.00 to 25.00 
PARADA o 5.5 5 ash Ris Sates Si, ewe 500 to 10.00 
Wrappers, com...... 12.00 to 18 00 
Wrappers, med...... 18.00 to 25.00 
Wrappers. good...... 25.00 to 35.00 
Wrappers, fancy..... 35.00 to 60.00 





Littleton Female College, a notice 
of which appears elsewhere in this 
paper, has the reputation of being one 
of the most thorough and progressive 
schools in North Carolina. A postal 
ecard would bring you a copy of the 
large, illustrated catalogue which is 
a very handsome booklet. 








A Country School. 


Do you wish to put your boy or girl in a 
quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy locality? 
The Second Annual Session of such a school 
will begiv September 2. 19 2, at Lemon Springs, 
in Moore County. Board and tuit on both for 
$7.0 a month. 

For further information. address 

MAITIE J. CALDWELL. 

Lemon Springs, N.C. 


Guilford College, N. C. 





Strong in equipment. Excel- 
lent in teaching force. Noted 
Ex- 
Send for 


for high moral tone. 
penses moderate. 


catalogue. 


L. L. Hobbs, President. 


GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, N. O. 


Literary and Business Courses. 
Schools of Music, Art and Eloeution. 
Literary Course and all Living Ex- 
penses $200.00 per year. Fall Session 
begins September 10, 1902. 

For Catalogue apply to 


LUCY H. ROBERTSON, Presa. 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Gord Annual Session Opens Sept, @, 1802, 


Board and General Tuition $135. 
Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 


UNIVERSITY 
Of North Carolina 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, 
MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY. 
One Lundred and eight scholarships. 


Free tu‘tion to teachers and to minis- 
ters’ cons. Loans for the needy. 


566 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS 


New Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 
tral Heating System. 
Fall term begins September 8, 1902. 
Address, 
F. P. VENABLE, President, 
Chapel Hill, N. OC. 


POSITIONS May deposit money in banktill 
* position is secured, or pay Out 
of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 














= 
2 Draughon’s é 
& Practical... mt 
3S Business ... = 
Nashville, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, Little Rock, Galveston, 
Ft. Worth, (Catalogue Free.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by businessmen, | 

Home Study. Bookkeeping, etc., taught by mail. 
For 150 p. Colleve catalogue, or 100 p. on Home 
Study, ad. Dep. T'N, Draughon's College, either place 






















: A ay . 
=p ELTAREMONT IG : 
, Feta sat FOR GIRLS2% YOUNG WOMEN 


TEEN UNIVERSITY TRAINED TEACHERS #7 A NOTED HEALTH RESORT. 
ys TWELV' OUR 0 T Ce he aces Sette reds 


EUROPE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
1J.H.NORMAN, MUS. DOC. OXFORD-*e LE IPSIG, DIRECTOR . 
$4.00 PIANO GIVEN IN MUSIC. BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE FREE. } 


HICKORY. N. C4 






















DEBNAM MILITARY SCHOOEL.~ 
A Boarding School for Boys and Young Men. Thorough preparation 
for College, Certificate admitting to many of the leading Colleges. Superb 
climate. High moral tone. Military traineng develops promptness, health 
end manly carriage. Full corps of experienced teachers. Attendance 
select and limited. Athletics encouraged. Elegant buildings. 
, Eor cetelogue end other information address z 
. a J. E. DEBNAM, Supt. Ca Grance. N.C. 
/ =i 




















Baptist Femaie University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


In the heart of Raleigh, within two blocks of the churches, the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, the Capitol, the Libraries and State Museum. New fur 
nishings and outfit. 

Four buildings. Twenty-three officers and teachers (five men and 
eighteen women). 

Weii eqmpped Chemical and Biological laboratories. 

Music Faculty of two men and four women. 

Twelve distinct schools, headed by University students and graduates. 
Students cared for by lady-principal, lady-physician, matron and nurse. 

Full literary course, including all fees, for $167.50 per session. For 


further information address, 
R. T. VANN, Raleigh, N. O. 
Va.) 
male Seminary, and Sadler’s, Bryant & Cteatton Business 


College. Gives thorough preparation for University, 


Collegeor Business. No better business course in the State. Shorthand, T pew 


raphy, Music, Art and Elocution. 410 Students, representing | 7 Counties and 5 
echools joffering equal called to it.’’— Biblical Recor- 
ure are And Commercial School, 





Next session opens August 12th A strong faculty of 
thirteen, representing ake Forest College, University 
of North Oarolina, Woman’s Col'ege, Oxtord Fe 


ings. Thre excellent anywhere under the sun than 
Literary Societies. Ex- is being done at Buie’s Creek, 

“The growth of this most excellent institution has been wonderfel. It is doing a great 
work.”— Governor C. B. Aycock. 


Best of moral surround- f better work is being done 
pens:a lower than other CREEK our attention has not been 
advantages. der. 

rr connes oes ACADEMY 
Rey. J. A. Campbell, Principal, 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
State Normal and Industrial College. 





Literary Session opens September 18th. Expenses $100 to $140; for non-residonts 
oC ical of the State $!60. Faculty of 88 members. Practice and Observation 
lassica School connected with the College. Correspondence invited from those 
Scientific Gearing os — —— pane | eae — To —, To, ~ bsg 
orm es all free-tuition applications should,be made before Ju . 
Commercial For catalogue and ether information address . 
Industrial ‘i 
Pedagogical President Charles D. [Iclver, 
us 


GREENSBORO, N. ©. 


j 
| 
P 
; 
: 











Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION : 


A combination of theory and practice, of book study and manual 
work in Engineering, Agriculture, Chemistry, Electricity, Mechanio 
Arta and Cotton Manufacturing. Full Courses (4 years), Short 
Courses (2 years), Special Courses (3 mos.) Tuition and room, $10a 
term; board, $8 a month. 30 teachers, 369 students, new buildings 
for 500. Write for booklet ‘‘A Day at the A. & M. College.’’ 


President GEO. T. WINSTON, Raleigh, N./C. 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 





v 


If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture. 


= The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina i< 
offersa FOUR YEARS’ and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; also 120 
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Agricultural Scholarsbips. You can get a Scholarship by applying now. ( oliege opens 
Farmers’ boss, Do not neglect the opportunist to getan Ednecs tion. It means suc- 
cess in your work; it means a delightful avocation for life. The College aso offers 
daress any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 
CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C. 
S ALE M lished in 1874. The largest enrollment in its history 
in 1902. Board $600 to $7.00 per 
unsurpassed in healthfulness H IG and moral surroundings. 
Non sectarian in management. Valuable improvements in 
term opens Tuesday, August 19, 1902. Write for 
our illustrated catalogue. 
J, J. HENDREN and G. F, EDWARDS, Principals, 
MALE AND FEMALE 
Buildings New, Modern and Commodious. Nice play grounds. Best 
ball team in State. Number ot Teachers 4. Number of students last term 
Book-keeping, Short-hand, Typewrit-ing. Good board in nice families, 
near buildings, from $7.00 to $8.00 per month. Rooms where young men can 
month. 
Tuition : From $1.50 to $3.00 Per Month. Fall Term Begins Sept. 1, 1902. 





September 4, 1902, 
many opportunities for SELF-SUPPORT. College catalogue will be sent for the asking. 
LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC, ART. School estab- 
month. Tuition from $1.00 to $3 00 per month. Location 
building and equipment to be made at once. Fall 
SALEMBURG, Sampson County, N. C. 
« 
169. Languages, Music, Mathematics. Business Department Specialties. 
furnish their own provisions and board themselves from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C, 








Miscellaneous. 


A NOTEWORTHY ABTICLE. 





Possibly a Grave Danger to Cotton Growers 
Savannah, Ga., Aug. 15, 1902. 
C. H. Poe, Esq.. Editor The Progres- 

sive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find the 
article you asked for in your recent 
letter. It is based on a local article in 
the New Orleans State and an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch in our own pa- 
per. 

Yours very truly, 
THE MORNING NEWS. 
J. H. Estill, President. 


TO CONTROL THE COTTON CROP ? 


A great deal of speculation has 
grown out of the movement to buy all 
of the cotton compresses in New Or- 
leans, or at least to get control of 
them. It was mentioned in our dis- 
patches a day or two ago. that a syn- 
dicate of Eastern capitalists was seek- 
ing the control of the compresses of 
that city, but that no definite inform- 
ation of the syndicate’s purpose could 
be obtained, or would be obtainable be- 
fore the middle of the present week. 

There are twenty of these presses in 
New Orleans, and all of them are large 
ones. It will require a very large 
amount of money to get absolute con- 
trol of them. It is understood, how- 
ever, that all the money necessary to 
earry through the transaction will be 
forthcoming when needed. 

What is the purpose of the syndi- 
eate? Is it to make an investment 
which is believed will be profitable? 
That is one view of the matter. It is 
probable that most of the presses are 
not very profitable now, but by com- 
bining them under one management 
they might perhaps be made so, pro- 
vided the square bale does not speed- 
ily give place to the round bale. 

But may not the buying up of the 
compresses of the greatest of the cot- 
ton ports be a movement in the inter- 
est of the round bale? That view is 
being discussed. The owners of the 
round bale patent have been striving 
for a long time to introduce their ma- 
chaines into every part of the cotton 
section. They have not met with as 
great success as they hoped to, and it 
is now said that the patent has passed 
into the hands of stronger and abler 
men, who intend to spend millions in 
pushing the round bale machine into 
general use. In that case the object 
in buying the New Orleans presses 
may be to close them. 

There was a report some time ago 
that the round bale machine could 
now be bought. Until a recent period 
however, it was operated by the com- 
pany owning the patent, so much per 
bale being charged for baling cotton. 
If the machine is being sold to any one 
who wants to buy it there is no dan- 
ger that a syndicate of capitalists will 
get control of the cotton crop and the 
round bale will speedily come into gen- 
eral use. The railroads prefer it and 
it is better for handling, and protects 
the cotton better. But if the ma- 
chine cannot be purchased it will be a 
long while before it will come into 
general use. It will be known in a 
few days perhaps what the syndicate 
that is seeking control of the New 
Orleans presses is aiming to accom- 
plish—whether it is seeking an invest- 
ment, believing that the square bale 
will remain the popular bale for a 
long time, or whether it is composed 
of the owners of the round bale ma- 
chine and is trying to bring the round 
bale into general use, and by means of 
it get control practically of the cot- 
ton crop. 





WORTHY OF IMITATION. 


On a recent trip through several 
townships in the county we found all 
crops in a very flourishing condition. 
The farmers of Wolfcrape, Glyssons 
and a part of Kenansville and Faison 
have the best crops this season we 
have seen in several years. The to- 
bacco, cotton and corn are all fine 
throughout and an example of energy, 
judgment and progress of those who 
toil from day to day. Along with all 
these can be seen the nice homes, new 
school houses and churches marking 
the onward march of progress of old 
Duplin. The people of the eastern 
section of the county are indeed giving 
examples of good living that are 
worthy of imitation anywhere.—Du- 
plin Journal. 





CHANGE OF WATER is the great 
peril of vacation time. Pure water 
is scarce, hence disturbances, always 
serious, of the stomach and bowels. 
Perry Davis’ Painkiller has never 
failed. Can it fail in your case? 





EXPERIMENTAL CULTUBE OF SUMATRA 
TOBACCO. 


An Ag.icultural Department Official Talks of 
Sending Experts to North Carolina 
Mr. Thomas J. Pence, writing from 
Washington City, in Sunday’s Raleigh 
Post, gives the following interesting 
information regarding the Sumatra 
tobacco experiment in this State: 
The culture of Sumatra tobacco in 
North Carolina, the growth of which 
has yielded net profits of one thou- 
sand an acre in other States, was dis- 
eussed this morning by Representa- 
tive Blackburn with Professor Whit- 
ney of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It was the desire of the North 
Carolina Congressman to begin these 
tests with the growth of Cuban and 
Sumatra tobacecos in his district. He 
had heard of the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in experimenting 
with the growth of these fine tobaecos 
in the States of Connecticutt,Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, where most remarka- 
ble success has been obtained. _Mr. 
Blackburn told Professor Whitney 
that his district was possibly the finest 
tobacco producing section in the 
South and he expressed the hope that 
experts could be sent there for the 
purpose of instructing farmers how to 
grow this extra quality of tobacco. 
Professor Whitney’s «answer was 
very Yavorable, but he is handicapped 
in his tobacco culture experiments by 
reason of the fact that Congress fail- 
ed at the last session to make ample 
provision for this work. 
The experiments in the culture of 
umatra tobaceo were first begun in 
onnecticut, then in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. Success resulted, and now 
the growth of this tobacco is a well 
established industry in each of these 
States. Three experts were sent to 
each State and many of the farmers 
netted $1,000 an acre for their crops. 
It was the intention of the Depart- 
ment to send a party of experts to 
North Carolina this year to begin ex- 
periments with both Cuban and Su- 
matra tobacco, but the failure of Con- 
gress to make the necessary appro- 
priation prevented this. However, 
Professor Whitney sent a lot of Cuban 
and Sumatra tobacco seed to Profes- 
sor Kilgore to be experimented with 
on the test farm of the State Agricul- 
tural Department in Edgecombe 
County. It is understood that a good 
crop was grown, and it is Professor 
Whitney’s intention to send an expert 
to the State to give instructions in 
curing this crop. Only an expert can 
cure Sumatra tobacco, for it has to go 
through a process of fermentation. 
Professor Whitney told me that the 
section beginning in Wake and ex- 
tending direct to Craven was possibly 
the best adapted to the growth of Su- 
matra tobacco in North Carolina. He 
frankly stated that upon the result of 
the experiment at the test farm de- 
pended the future culture of Sumatra 
tobacco in North Carolina. If it is 
successful next year a party of ex- 
perts will be sent to the State. 
Congressman Blackburn was _ as- 
sured that his district would receive 
the most favorable consideration, 
though as yet the Department is una- 
ble to make any promises. Mr. Black- 
burn learned while at the Department 
that two experts had been sent to his 
district to make surveys of fruit soils. 
At present the party is in Caldwell 
County. They will continue to Mitch- 
ell County. They will continue to 
Mitchell County. Professor Whitney 
expressed the opinion that that was 
one of the finest apple growing sec- 
tions in the country. 


a 
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Mr. John R. McRacken shipped a lot 
of two hundred watermelons from 
here on Tuesday, every one of which 
weighed not less than forty-five 
pounds. Five miles above the town 
on the Hewett place, which borders on 
the Cape Fear River, Messrs. G. F. 
Drew and C. F. Southerland have six 
and one-half acres planted in tobac- 
co. The crop is now beautiful, hav- 
ing reached the mature growth and 
will soon be cut. Tobacco in this 
salt atmosphere and grown in the 
sandy soil of this part of Brunswick 
is something new. It is needless to 
say that the returns from the crop 
will be watched with interest. © Mr. 
Drew brought in a sample of the to- 
bacco last week. It was of a bright 
yellow color and was pronounced by 
some who knew tobacco to be a very 
good grade, but that the leaf was rath- 
er thin.—Southport Standard. 





The first new bale of cotton for the 
State was sold at Morven August 9th. 
It was sold to J. L. Little & Co., for 
10 cents. It weighed 603 pounds and 
was raised by Mr. P. E. Ratliffe. 





The Progressive Farmer, August 19, 1902. 


PROGRAM OF THE FARMEES’ NATIONAL 
CONGRESS, © 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

T am receiving so many letters of 
inquiry in regard to the subjects to be 
discussed, the speakers who will be on 
the program, and the railroad routes 
and rates, and the entertainment while 
in Dixie, at the meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ National Congress to be held at 
Macon, Georgia, October 7 to 10 next, 
that I beg space in your columns to 
reply in part. Every topic has been 
assigned with the greatest of care, 
and we believe that each speaker will 
be recognized as a leader in the line 
assigned him. Notice their names: 

Address of weleome, State of Geor- 
gia—Gov. Allen D. Candler. 

Address of weleome, City of Macon 
—Mr. George A. Smith, president 
chamber of commerce. 

Response, on part of Congress— 
Hon. Harvie Jordan, Monticello, Ga. 

1. Interoceanic Canal—Hon. Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia. 

2. National Irrigation—Affirmative, 
C. M. Heintz, Los Angeles, Ca.; neg- 
ative, Gilbert M. Tucker, Albany, 
N.. ¥. 

3. Reciprocity, How May it Affect 
Agricultural Interests—Hon. John K. 
Campbell, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

4. Effect of Present Insular Pos- 
sessions on the Agriculture of the 
United States. 

5. Preservation of Forest and Re- 
forestation—Hon. Geo. M. Whitaker, 
Boston, Mass. 

6. A Bird’s-eye View of the Cereal 
Fields of the World—Hon. John 
Hyde, statistician U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

%. Postal Reforms Particularly Af- 
fecting the Farmer—Hon. L. H. Wel- 
ler, Nashua, Iowa. 

8. Mutual Relations of Northern 
and Southern Farmers—E. W. Wick- 
ey, Ocean Springs, Miss. 

9. The Relation of the Dairy Indus- 
try to the Agricultural Prosperity of 
the South—Hon. W. D. Hoard, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 

10. Farm Products in the Markets 
of the World—O. P. Austin, chief Bu- 
reau Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

11. The Labor Problem from the 
Farmer’s Standpoint—John M. Stahl, 
Chicago, Il. 

12. How Can We Best Build Up 
Our Merchant Marine—Favoring sub- 
sidy, F. B. Thurber, New York City; 
opposing subsidy, Hon. Oliver Wilson, 
Magpolia, Tl. 

So far we have been able to secure a 
rate of one and one-third fare for the 
round trip from all points in the west, 
central, south and southwest, but the 
rates nor routes have not yet been 
finally decided upon. 

The people of Macon are outdoing 
the proverbial Southern hospitality in 
their efforts to provide for the com- 
forts and pleasure of the delegates, 
and a great time may be anticipated. 

Programs will be sent to all dele- 
gates and associate delegates as fast 
as their names and addresses are re- 
ceived by the secretary, Hon. John 
M. Stahl, 4828 Langley Avenue, Chi- 
eago, Illinois, who will furnish any 
further desired information. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Treas. 

Adrian, Mich. 





IMPORTANT TO COTTON GROWERS. 


The Southeastern Cotton Buyers’ 
Association allows only six yards of 
bagging and six bands to each bale of 
cotton. The buyers belonging to this 
association have agreed to put a pen- 
alty of fifty cents on each bale that 
has an excess of bagging and bands.— 
Wilmington Messenger. 





Messrs. T. P. Snuggs and W. J. 
Milton went through the threshing 
season this year with a machine which 
they made themselves—constructing 
every part of the wood work except 
the wheels. The machine did excel- 
lent work in every way. It is a source 
of much pride to the people of their 
neighborhood and shows what Stanly 
County people can do if they will only 
try instead of setting around yelling 
hard times, bad government and other 
things of the kind—all of which they 
ean change by putting hand and head 
to work.—Norwood Cor. Stanly En- 
terprise. 





There are 164 rural free delivery 
routes now in operation in North Car- 
olina, forty-nine having been added 
in July. Postmaster Bailey of Ra- 
leigh says there will be 250 routes by 
January 1st. 





To Make Gews PF Snarpies Cream 
7 Book "Business Dairying” & Ont 


20 tree 


Crop prospects now are most grati- 


fying and indicate that this will prob- | 
ably be the most prosperous year our | 


section has known at any time within 
the of oldest 
The tobaceo crop is by far the largest 
ever grown in our section. Both corn 
and cotton will yield much larger than 


memory our citizens. 


last year and the price of cotton will 
be quite as high as then.—Lumberton 


Robesonian. 





The Progressive Farmer, which, by 
the way, is one of the best papers of 
its kind that we know, recently sug- 
gested that each farmer should give 
The 


naming of each farm would inspire 


his place some distinctive name. 


each owner to raise better crops of all 
kinds, as no man would like to have it 
go out to the world that his particular 
farm raised a poorer grade of corn, 
wheat or anything else than the farm 
of his neighbor. We rather like the 
idea of naming the farms and think 
it would encourage a generous rival- 
ry among our farmers.—Morganton 


Herald. 





Warrenton Cor. Post: 
are waking-up to their 
along the educational lines and in the 
Wise section of this county, led by 
that public-spirited gentleman, Mr. 
J. Robt. Paschall, have gone down in 
their pockets and subscribed enough 
money, in connection with the public 
school money from the county, to in- 
sure them a ten-months school, and 
have employed Prof. W. O. Dunn, of 
Littleton, as principal. These men 
hope after ten months school to get 
the people of this section to vote a 
special tax for the support of the 
school. 


Our people 
condition 





LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 


One of the most prosperous schools 
in the South. Room for 200 boarding 
pupils. Twenty-first Annual Session 
begins Sept. 17th. Large illustrated 
eatalogue on application to Rev. J. 
M. Rhodes, A. M., President, Little- 
ton, N. C. 





GOOD FOR HUMAN BODY. 


Cardonia, Ind., Nov. 8, ’98. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 

land, O.: 

I have another good word to say 
about “Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. I 
had a mule hurt in one of our mines 
some time ago. We thought him use- 
less, but after working on him for 
some time with Balsam, he came out 
all right. He was very lame and could 
not get around for three weeks, but he 
is now at work as well as ever. A 
nephew of mine is subject to quinsy 
in the throat. He had it lanced three 
times last year. It come this year 
just the same. He was about to get it 
lanced, but I advised him to use your 
Balsam, and with three applications, 
in the course of two days, his throat 
was well. He says that if that was 
the only bottle he could get he would 
not take $50 for it. 

ANDREW P. GILMOUR, 
Mine Superintendent. 


SOUTHERN R’W’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 12 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. CO. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round trip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 
for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 
be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. C., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday following date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 
To Asheville, N. OC. ............$6.25 
To Black Mountain, N. C. .... 5.85 
To Round Knob, N. ©. ........ 5.65 
To Marion, N.C, ...siccccccese GOO 
To Morganton, N. ©. .......... 4.80 
To Connelly Springs, N. ©. .... 4.75 
To Hickory, N. ©. ...0.csccesee 4:45 
To Shelby, N. ©. ........ccc0ce 525 
To Rutherfordton, N. O. ...... 5.85 
To Lincolnton, N. O. .....cc00e 4:45 
ee GH Bee Oe ee nccactcccwesste MD 
BO AROS INO, acces ccd ndckas MO 
TO Norfolk, Va. .oscaceccsecce GOO 
To Old Point, Va... .00s0000000s S00 
"™ Oneah Wiew, Was << os<ccaoe 
To Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 
To Morehead City, N. ©. ...... 4 
To Wilmington, N. ©. ........ 4.00 
To Blowing Rock, N. ©. ...... 7.80 
To Hot Springs, N. ©. ........ 7.00 

For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, etc., write or 


call on 
T. O. STURGIS, ©. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 











ville Street, Raleigh, N. CO. 


| 
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by using sufficient 


POTASH 


in your fertilizer. 


‘‘Potash in Agriculture,” 
‘« Farmers’ Guide,” ‘To. 
bacco Culture,” ‘+ Cotton 
Culture”’—are books which 
we mail free to farmers. 

Address 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 

93 Nassau St., New York 


ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE 
a 


N 


i 


Delivered Freight Paid to 
road Station in North Ona” 





E) CORN STALK” 


Our Booklet 
m thusentitled, will 
show you how by 
using a 


“St. Albans” Corn 
Stalk Shredder, 


you can double 

the value of your 

corn crop. 
MAILED FREE. 
SEND FOR IT. * 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY AND IMPLEMENT CO., 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


I. A. MADDEN, General Agent, 


14 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and yom 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A Turkev Hunt 
+ A eaeaa excitable and profitable by the use <¢’ 


: Draughon Turkey Caller. 


Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pre: 
duced, and never fails to draw them to Fed 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid s* 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 190} 


























THE R WHY 


80 many people buy PAGE FENCE is, it’s better. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





THE 
TOURIST SEASON... 


OPENS WITH THE MONTH OF 
JUNE AND 


The Southern 
. Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE SALE OF 


LOW RATE 
SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS 
FROM ALL SOUTHERN POINTS 


To the delightful resorts located on 
and reached via its lines. 


Tickets Now on Sale. 


That section of North Carolina known 
as 


THE LAND OF THE SKY 
AND THE 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY” 


Is particularly attractive to those in 
search of mountain resorts, where the 
air is ever cool and invigorating, and 
— repeat can 

either at the comfortable and well-kept 
boarding houses or the more Prete a 
and up-to-date hotels. 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACILI- 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, . 
scriptive of the many delightful re- 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
ete., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C. STURGIS, O. T. A, 
Ralei wk 
W. A. TURK, P. T. M, oF 

8. H. HARDWICK, G. P. 7 





Washington, D. 0. 


—9—_. 


Warranted for 20 YEARS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


ee pone 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
Box Cover 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
Box Cover 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
Box Cover 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. 
eee On 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We aro offering 
no other machines now. Send for 
descriptive circular. re 


on 
Now is the time to sendin you 
orders for— 
Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Dise), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


"Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice,’as 
all other prices are. 


Ee” Green Coffee from 80. to 100. per 
pound. 


PEP ECES£ be EESEEER 


FERTILIZER ‘\ 
\._ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Off- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an 6x: 
tended desoription of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relixble. Our arrang®: 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dar- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guano, 
who will furnish them 12 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further inform* 
tion concerning them, 44 
dress : 

DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, ¥-° 


Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral: 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. ©: 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 














